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THE Illinois legislature, which adjourned on Friday last, 
passed a bill creating an insurance department to take the work 
of supervising insurance matters out of the hands of the Audi- 
tor. There is to be a Superintendent at a salary of $5000 a 
year, and a deputy at $3000 a year, with such clerical force as 
may be necessary. The bill, it is understood, will be approved 
by the Governor. If it is necessary that the business of insur- 
ance in Illinois should be supervised by a State official, it is 
better that it should be done by one who makes that his exclu- 
sive business, for in a State like Illinois there is an abundance 
of insurance work to be done in carrying out the existing laws. 
The desirableness of the change, however, depends upon the 
man selected for Superintendent. It is reported that Mr. Hub- 
bard, who is now chief clerk and in charge of insurance mat- 
ters, is likely to be the Governor’s choice. 





Our Harrisburg correspondent in his letter of last week an- 
nounced that the bill prohibiting fire: insurance companies 
doing business in that State except through resident agents, 
which passed both houses of the legislature, would probably be 
approved by the Governor, as it was favored by the insurance 
department. Contrary to expectation, the Governor vetoed the 
bill, on the ground that it was a violation of inter-state comity, 
and an unwarranted discrimination against a particular class of 
business men. In regard to the taxation of agents it was de- 
cided in the Kentucky courts that it was unconstitutional for 
the State to impose greater taxes upon agents of other State 
companies than it did upon agents of home companies. [If it is 
unconstitutional to levy a discriminating tax upon them, why is 
it not unconstitutional to impose any discriminating restrictions 
upon them? So long as the Governor of Pennsylvania vetoed 
the objectionable measure it matters little to insurance interests 
what ground he did it on. 





Tue glaring announcements of fireworks manufacturers, and 
the popping of occasional firecrackers in rural towns give warn- 
ing that the Fourth of July is not far off, and that the street 
urchins have become aware of that fact. For the next few 
weeks fire underwriters will have this special danger confronting 
them, and they will be fortunate if they do not have some 
serious losses to pay. Most of the large cities have restrictive 
ordinances relative to the setting off of fireworks, whereby the 
Fourth of July hazard has been largely reduced, but in. the 
smaller places the regulations are lax, and for two or three 
weeks before the proper date for celebrating, the ubiquitous 
small boy is in his glory, encouraged to firing crackers and an oc- 
casional rocket by rival dealers who have fireworks for sale. 
The local agents in every town should protest against this, and 
seek to induce the municipal fathers to prohibit the setting off 
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of any fireworks, firecrackers or other festive explosives, except 
upon the Fourth of July, and then only under restrictive regu- 
lations in the interests of safety. One day should be sufficient 
in which to work off our superabundant patriotism, and its in- 
dulgence should be surrounded by every safeguard. 





Rosert Morret, the Belfast secretary of the Gresham Life 
Office of London, is now in Canada, commissioned to place the 
Gresham in that field for business. Mr. Moffet made a stay in 
the United States before proceeding to Canada and was so 
favorably impressed with the outlook here that, we are informed, 
he will make a strong recommendation to the home office to 
enter the company in the United States as well as in Canada. 
It is some years since an English life office transacted business 
on this side the “ pond,” mainly because they could not profit- 
ably compete with our own offices. The Gresham, however, in 
recent years, has followed more closely than its confreres the 
lines laid down by American companies, and is consequently 
better prepared to enter here. It would have the advantage of 
its high prestige at home and would certainly have a better 
chance to succeed than any new company organized here. The 
last report of the Gresham, which has just been made public, is 
for a period of eighteen months ending with December 31, 1892. 
During that time it issued 13,091 policies for $20,527,295, the 
new premiums amounting to $747,575. Its payments to policy- 
holders reached the sum of $4,518,830. For the calendar year 
1892 its income exceeded $4,568,010, while its assets are in the 
neighborhood of $25,000,000, and it has about $90,000,000 of 
insurance in force. It will be seen, therefore, that the Gresham 
is a strong and progressive office and can come to the United 
States with a good record and the means and ability to com- 


‘ pete actively for a share of the business. 





THE editor of a little paper called Fire Alarm, issued by one 
of the companies, has the following to say regarding insurance 
journals : 


No agent who values his vocation as an underwriter, and desires to keep in 
touch with events pertinent to his business, should be without one or more of 
the insurance magazines, weekly or monthly. If, as many do, he desires to 
advance in his profession, he must be something more than a premium-gath- 
ering machine. To be able to give the ‘‘ reason why” to his client is most 
important ; the agents’ manuals, or guide-books, or even an occasional Fire 
Alarm, are useful in their way, but they cannot take the place of current lit- 
erature, recording the progress of business and the views of able officials 
throughout the land. No better investment can be made by an agent than a 
subscription to such valuable periodicals. 


A successful agent of a life company said to us the other day 
that when he first went into business as junior partner in a New 
England agency, twenty-five years ago, he made it a point to 
read the insurance journals, and freely admitted that much of 
his success as an agent was due to the information and hints he 
found in them. His partner ridiculed him for wasting time and 
money on class papers, and boasted that he never subscribed for 
one and never read them. “What is the consequence?” said 
the progressive agent. “My old partner, as you know, is now 
a back number, left behind in the race, poverty stricken and 
with but little business; I have acquired a competence, and 
occupy a prominent position in connection with one of the 
largest companies in the world, I tell you, that if a man wants 
to keep up with the procession he must read the papers.” 
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While all that is very true, we desire to add that unless the 
agent is discriminating in selecting his journals, there is oppor- 
tunity for him to waste both time and money. There are up- 
ward of thirty insurance journals published in this country ; 
of this number about ten are live, active, progressive news- 
papers, spending their money freely to get news and information 
of value to underwriters, and are a credit to their profession as 
well as the great industry they represent. The remaining jour- 
nals rely upon their enterprising contemporaries almost entirely 
for their make up. Scissors and paste are the most important 
factors in their production, the extracted articles often being 
stolen bodily without credit to the source whence they were ob- 
tained. For editorial matter their editors simply rehash the 
ideas they find in their live contemporaries. But these patch- 
work papers pass for insurance journals, and receive much 
recognition from the insurance fraternity, in some instances as 
much as do those whose editors and publishers give their best 
talents and best energies to keeping abreast of the times in all 
that relates to insurances, whether from a scientific standpoint 
or that of the newsgatherer. When company managers, as well 
as agents, learn to make a judicious discrimination between in- 
surance journals, they will not only get better results for their 
expenditures, but save money as well. 





STRANGE as it may appear, the most unprofitable States in 
which agency companies transact fire insurance, are generally 
the first to place legislative impediments in their way. This was 
exemplified once more when last week Attorney-General Clarke 
of Arkansas rendered an opinion that the filing of bonds of surety 
companies was not a compliance with the laws of Arkansas, and 
that it would be necessary for each company to give a personal 
bond. As the person giving such a bond would be liable to in- 
clusion in suits brought against the company bonded, it is highly 
probable that bonds of this nature will be difficult if not impos- 
sible to obtain ; and in many cases will be of considerably less 
value, if necessity causes them to be called upon by creditors, 
than those issued by a corporation. It is reported that the 
insurance men will apply for a mandamus to compel the 
Auditor to accept bonds of guaranteed companies. Why 
should this be done? The companies operating in the State 
of Arkansas sustained losses in 1892 amounting to 71.2 per 
cent of premiums collected. Adding to this the expense 
ratio of thirty-seven per cent (computed as the average rate 
for 1892 of a large number of companies by D. W. C. Skil- 
ton, president of the National Board) and an outgo of 108.2 
per cent of the premium is arrived at as the result for the year. 
The previous year showed a total ratio of losses and expenses 
of 138.1 per cent of the premiums. For the past eight years 
the average ratio of losses to premiums has been over sixty- 
eight per cent ; and by adding the expense ratio of thirty-seven 
per cent, it is found that in that period 105 per cent of pre- 
miums has been needed simply to cover losses and expenses, 
and making no account of increasing reserve on unexpired risks. 
In a case of this kind, where the companies would probably 
save money, as well as rebuke unwise and obstructive legislation 
by withdrawing, it requires a peculiar method of reasoning to 
justify companies in assuming the attitude of mendicants. 
Surely if they are ever to rebel against the obnoxious regula- 
tions forced upon them by hayseed legislators, no more propi- 
tious chance is apt to offer. There is but one company located 
in the State, and the withdrawal of the outside companies 
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would compel most of the residents, and especially the larger 
mercantile houses, to do without sufficient insurance. This 
state of affairs would culminate very shortly in wholesome 
changes in public opinion and the statute Jaw. Both company 
officers and the public must recognize that fire insurance com- 
panies are not purely philanthropical institutions, but are organ- 
ized for the purpose of making money for their stockholders. 
If they cannot do this, they may as well retire from business. 








LENDING ON LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 
S the business of lending on life insurance policies desirable ? 
If so, is it wise for a life insurance company to lend on its 
own policies, or would it be better for policyholders to seek such 
accommodation elsewhere ? 

Heretofore the law has restricted the lending of money 
on policies, and this restriction has been regarded as wise 
and conservative. It has been the general impression that 
for a company to lend on its own policies was open to the objec- 
tion raised when a bank, for example, lends money on its own 
stock. Indeed, it is argued by those who entertain this view 
that the same objections and dangers attach to the business of 
lending on policies that apply to the once popular, but now 
practically obsolete, note (or credit) system; which for a time 
prevailed among almost all the life insurance companies in the 
land. Those who favor the lending of money on policies 
make no attempt to brush these objections aside. They argue 
simply that these disadvantages are outweighed by the advan- 
tages. While they admit thatit may be more conservative for 
a company to refuse to lend on its own policies, they confidently 
assert that it indicates a liberal and benevolent spirit for a 
company to extend such accommodation to its members, and 
that while financial strength may be the first consideration with 
institutions whose beneficiaries are chiefly widows and orphans, 
a liberal management engenders popularity and helps its agents 
to secure business and maintain it. 

Whether these views are sound, or only plausible, can be 
best determined by a more minute investigation of the sub- 
ject. To this end we quote below the views of a distin- 
guished actuary, who has made a study of the history. of life 
insurance for many years. In answer to our inquiry he writes 
as follows : 

In reply to your question as to the expediency of lending on policies, the 
following points occur to me on the spur of the moment: 

First—lIt is a virtual revival of the old note system of insurance, which was 
thoroughly tried and proved to be a failure, having been found unsatisfactory 
by the companies, their policyholders and their agents. 

Second—It is an encouragement to policyholders to run into debt by offer- 
ing facilities tor borrowing money. 

Third-—Life insurance policies, which are generally taken out for the pro- 
tection of a man’s family in case of his death, should not be impaired when 
it is possible to avoid it; while the system of loans on policies would tend to 
lessen their value to the beneficiaries, and in a multitude of cases cause their 
final loss. 

Fourth—Dissatisfaction and disappointment wou'd be felt by the heirs of 
the deceased policyholders when they found that instead of receiving the face 
of the policy, a reduction would have to be made on account of unpaid loans. 

Fifth—In the majority of cases loans would not be repaid when due, and 
with interest added to premiums the burden would become so heavy that 
policies would have to be surrendered in a very large number of cases. 

Sixth—An increase in the surrendered policies means a loss to the company, 
a loss to the agent and a loss to policyholders (who receive less than their 
policies will be worth to them if kept up), and who, in many cases, through 
impaired health, would not be able to obtain new insurance later on. 

Seventh—The amounts offered as cash values are generally disappointing 
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to policyholders, and lead to dissatisfaction with the company making the 
offer. 

Eighth—In the few cases where a policyholder is forced to mortgage his 
policy to pay his premium, he assumes a burden which will probably over- 
whelm him when his next premium falls due. Let him take, however, a 
paid-up policy, and his family will be afforded a protection which, although 
less in amount, will be permanent and efficient. In other words, he will save 
a large part of his insurance, instead of sacrificing the whole of it. 


But it may be objected that an actuary, no matter how un- 
biased his judgment, is likely to view such a question rather 
from the point of view of the company than that of the policy- 
holder. However this may be in general, it certainly does not 
apply in the foregoing case, as the writer’s arguments relate 
chiefly to the policyholders’ interests. Again, the policyholders 
of a company conducted on the mutual plan are the company, 
and the company’s interests are their interests. 

Nevertheless, it may not be amiss to see how this question 
affects the interests of the agent, who occupies an intermediate 
position between the company and the policyholder, whose sym- 
pathies are certainly with the insured, and whose success de- 
pends on his satisfying his clients and pleasing the beneficiaries 
under his company’s policies. What should be the view of the 
agent on this important subject ? 

The following expression of opinion is from a successful and 
experienced agent, who has been for many years in the business 
and whose sole income is from the results of his labors in the 
field of life insurance : 

I take pleasure in submitting my view. In the first place, I contend that 
an incentive to mortgage one’s policy is directly subversive of the very idea of 
life insurance. When urging insurance on a man, I show how large a per- 
centage of persons either fail in business or die insolvent, the comparative 
uncertainty of other investments, the fact that nearly every one has his prop- 
erty of all kinds more or less encumbered, and that it will all show a deprecia- 
tion in value at his death when debts have to be paid. 

I tell him, on the other hand, that life insurance payable to his wife is one 
thing that creditors cannot touch ; that instead of showing a depreciation in 
value at his death, it not only maintains its full value, but its full value in 
ready money. It supplies cash that goes at once to his wife without even 
the delay incident to the appointment of legal representatives of the deceased, 
or even the sale of the property. Its value is known and fixed, and is $5000, 
$10,000 or $100,000, as the case may be. 

If, after making this argument, I offer my client a policy tempting him to 
mortgage it, it is entirely at variance with my reasons given for insurance. 
He is tempted to mortgage the one thing that I have urged upon him he should 
take because it will be uneneumbered and payable in cash. When a man 
dies insured, the only question should be, ‘‘ How much is he insured for ?” 
When a man dies who is insured in a company loaning to its policyholders, 
the second question will soon inevitably be asked, ‘‘ How much was there 
against his policy ?” 

I think any life insurance agent of any experience will admit that the loan- 
ing on policies induces forfeitures, So long as a man feels that his $10,000 
policy is so much spot cash at his death, it is a satisfaction to him to make his 
payments, and keep it up. When, however, in addition to the premium, 
there is every year interest to pay on the loan, making generally an increasing 
amount to be paid each year, and when he reflects that his policy is yearly 
becoming worthless, by reason of encumbrances upon it, and particularly 
when in trying to ascertain its surrender value he finds that the loan will 
cancel nearly the whole of this value, he becomes discouraged, feels that as 
the policy is not worth par anyway, and as interest and encumbrances are 
piling up against it which he cannot clear off, he may as well let the 
whole thing slide. I think it safe to say that in nine cases out of ten, when 
men once start to borrow on their policies they take the first step toward 
dropping their insurance altogether. 

In some few cases it is, of course, of adyantage to an individual policy- 
holder to be able to berrow money on his policy, but life insurance compa- 
nies cannot be expected to go by exception, but by rules. Every one knows 
that people will borrow if they are tempted to do so, and if the way is made 
easy for them. 

Again, the very fact that a man is already in debt furnishes a strong motive 
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for taking life insurance, and it is impossible for a company issuing a loan 
policy te keep agents from urging that privilege as a strong inducement for 
taking the policy. It is only natural, then, for the majority of men (if they 
can borrow money on it) to mortgage is as soon and for as much as they can. 
In fact, the very agent selling a man a loan policy will go to him as soon as it 
is worth anything, get him to borrow money on it, and will urge him to take 
another policy under the pretext that he can borrow enough on one policy to 
carry two, which seheme looks very well at first glance, but overloads a man 
with life insurance, which he carries for a time and then throws overboard, 
leaving his wife and children unprotected. 

A life insurance policy ought to be the last thing in the world for a man to 
part with or hypothecate, whereas a life insurance policy with the loan feature 
will be the first security a man will mortgage. I can recall numberless cases 
where men have surrendered their policies (temporarily) so as to obtain money 
with which to go into the wildest speculations, to buy oil, or wheat, or stock. 
Such men die uninsured, and their ranks will be swelled if the companies 
issue loan policies. 

I find, too, that business men do not like the look of the item of ‘* Loans 
on Policies” in a company’s list of assets. In case of financial depression it 
is certainly the last item that a company could realize on. The only thing it 
could do would be to confiscate the reserves of policyholders, and if any 
question should arise as to whether such a company was solvent or not, a 
large item of loans on the company’s own policies might go far toward decid- 
ing the issue. 


From these expressions and others, and from a careful and 
independent study of the question from the policyholders’ point 
of view, we come to the following conclusion, namely, that in 
the interest alike of the company, the agent and the policy- 
holder, it is best that a company should not issue loan policies ; 
and that in isolated cases, where loans are actually needed, it is 
better for the policyholder to apply to his bank, rather than to 
the insurance company, for the desired accommodation. 

Some of the grounds for this view have been given in the opinion 
already quoted. But there are others. Take, for example, the 
lesson taught bythe history of the old note system, which has 
already been adverted to. Under that system agents were enabled 
to secure large amounts of insurance. The agents represented 
that the notes would be paid out of dividends, and that policy- 
holders would gain enormously. Great pressure was brought to 
bear upon the “ cash” companies to induce them to follow the 
same course, but those which adhered stubbornly to the cash 
basis prospered, while many of the note companies went by the 
board. 

Under the note system the policyholder imagined that he was 
getting more insurance than he paid for, and his disappointment 
in the end was all the more bitter because of his elation in the 
beginning; for, as a matter of fact, the dividends on his policy, 
which were expected to extinguish the notes, never did. The 
effect was dissatisfaction on the part of the policyholder during 
his lifetime, and surprise and disappointment on the part of the 
beneficiary after the policyholder’s death. The effect of lend- 
ing on policies will be found in the long run to produce the 
same unsatisfactory results. 

1. When a policyholder applies for a loan, no company can 
properly lend more than the cash value of the policy, hence the 
applicant for a loan is disappointed in the very beginning, for 
he will not listen to (or if he does he may not understand) a 
long and technical explanation showing why it is improper for 
the company to loan him a larger amount. Again, the offer of 
so small a loan gives him a poor opinion of life insurance and 
of the value placed by the company on its own policies. 

2. In the event of the policyholder’s death, the beneficiary, 
instead of receiving the face value of the policy found among his 
papers, receives only afractional partof it. The beneficiary is 
usually a woman ignorant of business in general and of life insur- 
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ance in particular, and when she gets less than the face of the 
policy she has an ill-defined idea that she is being deprived of 
something that is due her. The agent, therefore, instead of 
receiving the friendly influence of the heir, and insuring the 
lives of all her friends and acquaintances, is looked upon with 
suspicion, and his business in that locality may be permanently 
injured. 

3. It is urged that by lending a man money with which 
to pay his premium, a policy is retained which might otherwise 
lapse. This may not be true, because many a man who talks 
about giving up his policy can retain his insurance if he makes 
the necessary effort. But aside from that, in the majority of 
cases, a policy kept up through a loan is retained only tem- 
porarily. Take the case of a man who wishes to keep his policy, 
but thinks that he cannot manage it. His premium falls due ; 
the amount is comparatively small; he applies to the company 
for a loan; the company declines. It is probable that he will 
be able to scrape money together in some way and will pay his 
premium, Or, if not, he may take a paid-up policy, and to that 
extent he will succeed in protecting his family. 

But let us follow the experience of the same man, assuming 
that he obtains a loan from the company, and let us see if he is 
really any better off. Out of his loan he pays his premium, and 
spends the balance. After a time his next premium falls due. 
Not only has he that to provide for, but he is called upon to re- 
pay his loan with interest. He is at once put into an ill humor, 
and as he is not in funds, he either lets his policy go by the 
board, and is the enemy for life of insurance and of the com- 
pany he deals with; or he puts off the evil day by securing a 
larger loan and runs further into debt, only to abandon his policy 
at a laterday. The end of that man, it will be seen, is worse 
than his condition at the start, for then it is too late to secure a 
paid-up policy ; the value of the insurance has already been eaten 
up by the cash advances made to him by the company. 

4. The business of lending on policies is in one respect like 
the pawnbroker’s business. The borrower is glad enough to get 
the money and willing enough to assign his policy as security for 
it, but in a great multitude of cases the property pledged is never 
redeemed, and, in any case, sentiments of bitterness and not of 
gratitude are engendered in his heart. Now the pawnbroker can 
afford to awaken such feelings, because his sole business is that 
of lending money, and he knows that no matter how unpopular 
he may be, the man who is in need will come again to him for 
relief. In the business of life insurance, on the other hand, lend- 
ing on policies must be a mere incident of the business, and 
would, in the end, result in diminishing the company’s popularity 
with the public in connection with the chief and most valuable 
part of its business (7. ¢. the insurance of lives). 

5. There is far less advantage to the company in lending on 
policies than would at first appear. The amount of each 
loan is very small in comparison with the calculation, work 
and time involved in the machinery incident to the transaction. 
Legal papers have to be drawn; books have to be kept; 
interest must be calculated; loans must be renewed and 
papers drawn ; dissatisfied policyholders must receive explana- 
tions, and the amount of time, labor and expense involved 
in carrying on such a business, if employed in obtaining new 
business on a cash basis, would result in greater profit to the 
company, the agent and the policyholders of the company. 

To sum the whole matter up, it is our firm belief that the 
companies which have taken up the business of lending on poli- 
cies will find that they are making the same mistake that retarded 
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the progress of the old note companies. Finally, we predict 
that history will repeat itself, that the cash companies will 
continue to be the popular companies with the insuring public, 
and that before long it will be the unanimous verdict of com- 
panies, of agents, of policyholders and of the public at large 
that the cash system is the only sound and profitable basis for a 
life insurance office to follow. 

Life insurance policies should be regarded as sacred trusts 
held for the protection of helpless women and children. The 
majority of men are, however, heedless .or shortsighted, and if 
it should become the fashion for policyholders to mortgage 
their insurance, and if the policies should be issued with the 
express stipulation that such a course is expected, how many 
families will be left destitute where otherwise a little extra 
labor, or a little additional inconvenience, would render their 
position safe ! 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


MANAGER MoFFET ef the Manchester returned to England last Saturday 
without making any changes in the personnel of the American management, 
which is doubtless a disappointment to many gossips. The company, like 
many others, has not prospered this year in America, and some of the New 
York brethren were vain enough to suggest that it would be a good thing to 
remove the management to this city. But Mr. Moffet failed to discover that 
there is any heaven-born genius for making money here not discoverable in 


the West. 
* * * 


THE minds of managers are not at all serene concerning the financial situa- 
tion and its effect upon the moral hazard. Generally it has been assumed that 
the losses of the last two years were not at all connected with a visible business 
depression. On the contrary, merchants have as a rule been prosperous in all 
sections and most of the disastrous fires have been as free from suspicion of 
moral hazard as that of March Io in Boston. It is argued, however, that if, 
in addition to the hazards which have borne such fiery fruit in the last thirty 
months, there is an increase of moral hazard it will go hard with the companies 
in the ensuing season. While moral hazard is an ever present risk, it is 
usually intangible until after a fire, then it is plain enough. 

* * * * 

WE wish some of the agents in other cities,who used a few years ago to hold 
up New York as the embodiment of demoralization, could see some of the 
rates which now prevail in this city in the dry goods district. In comparison 
with other cities they seem positively extortionate. The stocks in the new 
fireproof buildings along Bleecker street and Waverly place pay from 1.25 to 
two per cent with privileges, which in Philadelphia, Chicagoand St. Louis are 
granted without charge. Clothing risks with hand cutting only pay these 
rates, and there are iron and metal workers here paying the woodworking rates 
of other policies. 

e * * * 

THE companies are granting an allowance of ten cents for the automatic fire 
alarm in Brooklyn for the first time. There is no legislation directly includ- 
ing Brooklyn in the allowance for the alarm, nor any excluding it either. 
Consequently, the allowance is treated as a matter of course. In the use of 
this device for detecting fires Brooklyn has been in the old fogy ranks for 


many years. 
. * 7 


MERCHANTS who were shrewd enough to anticipate the tariff rates three 
years ago by paying two and a half of the old annual premiums on stocks are 
now nearing the end of their three-year policies. One Broadway firm is paying 
ninety-five cents per annum on policies written in 1890 for three years at one 
per cent for the term. As things are now there is more likely to be a further 
advance in the next twelve months than a reduction, and a few firms with 
comparatively low rates still pursue the three-year policy system as a measure 


of economy. 
. + * 


THE fire underwriters who are interested in the Columbia Exposition risks 
at Jackson Park, Chicago, may well be irritated by the displays of fireworks 
constantly given on the grounds. We are glad they have represented the 
dangers to the Exposition authorities, and protested against their continuance. 
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It would seem extraordinary if, after making the most unprecedented pro- 
visions for preventing fires, the Fair managers should deliberately introduce a 
danger so palpable. 

* * * * 

THE Mercantile Lloyds has not been started yet, although it is believed the 
names of sufficient subscribers were at one time obtained for an early begin- 
ning. The expense question seems tobe in favor of the Lloyds plan, but the 
loss ratio is troublesome. There are rumors that some of the subscribers to 
one of the largest Lloyds have dropped out. 

* * * * 

THE old New York Mutual, known in recent years as a marine company, 
has retired, and will liquidate its affairs. It issuggested that here is a charter 
worth a dozen new-fangled Lloyds associations, available for somebody who 
wishes to start a fire and marine company without the provision of a paid-up 
capital, There is another old charter now slumbering which might be made 
available for the same purpose. We refer to that of the old Commercial 
Mutual. 

* % * * 

BECAUSE a telegram miscarried and was delayed twelve hours on Saturday 
last, a Cedar street broker lost a railroad premium of about $9000. He was 
competing with another party, and had sent a telegram on Thursday to the 
railroad managers amending his proposition. The insurance expired Friday. 
The railroad man misdirected the reply message, and then wondered why he 
did not receive an answer. Failing in this, he closed a contract with the 
other party, and the Cedar street man was mad enough to bite a file in half. 
The railroad man was the only one really at fault, and his blunder cost him 
about $500, the difference in the two bids. 

+ * * * 

THE new tables fer calculating exposures, sent out for examination by 
President Moore of the Continental, and to be used in connection with the 
Universal Mercantile Schedule, are attracting deserved attention. No part 
of previous schedule rating systems has been so lax and uncertain as the 
treatment of exposures, Mr. Moore now proposes to remedy this evil by 
reducing the exposures to a basis wherein distance, description of exposure, 
the difference between rates of exposing risks, whether adjacent or within 100 
feet, may be considered and treated. It is one of the most suggestive con- 
tributions tothe Universal Mercantile Schedule yet produced, but it must be 
admitted that it requires careful study and a clear head to give it full potency. 
We are informed that it is in practical operation in Boston, where, probably, 
more than in any other city in this country, the exposure question demands 
treatment, 

* * a 

THERE was a scene in a small local office last week when the president 
“* revised” the risks of the company taken mainly by the secretary, and de- 
cided to cancel thirty-two policies written since January. These officers 
should study *‘ harmony,” but not in a musical sense. 

* * * * 

A FORM of tobacco floater covering in warehouses, excluding all factories 
in all States east of the Rockies, with full coinsurance clause and loss limited 
to ten per cent of the total insurance, is offering on the street. 
placed is $900,000, and rate seventy-five cents. 
several large warehouse points. 


The amount 
It exempts Louisville and 


2 * 2 * 

THE steamer Monmouth ef the Sandy Hook line was run into by an 
English steamer in a fog in the harbor last week. This risk is covered by 
the marine policies held by the Central Railroad Company, and by a strange 
coincidence the policies were renewed only a few hours before the accident 


occurred, Probably the Englishman will have to pay the principal part of 
the bill. 





—The Basle Life Insurance Company has arranged that special auto- 
matic delivery boxes shall be placed at railway stations and at other suitable 
places containing accident insurance cards, with the date of the day, pro- 
curable at the charge of a penny. The contract refers at present to the 
Bavarian railway lines only. Every person traveling over that system, and 
meeting with an accident or falling ill during the journey, will receive the 
sum of £250 from the insurance office, on presentation of an insurance card 
issued on the day of the accident. The cards are available only for one day, 
but in case the journey should last longer a new card may be taken froma 
box at any station, For this purpose all stations will be licensed to sell in- 
surance cards, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

I was in error in my letter of last week, so far as regards House Bill 150 
‘relating to the manner in which unauthorized insurance companies may 
place risks (fire) in this State.” It prohibited any business being done except 
through resident agents. It was expected that the Executive would approve 
it, but after my letter was mailed he published his veto of the measure, as- 
signing, among others, the following reasons for his action : 


To prevent such companies from having their offices in this State and their 
residences in another would be a direct violation of interstate comity, and 
would be an unjust and oppressive discrimination against a particular class of 
business and a very large and estimable number of persons who may be en- 
gaged in it. * * * Such policy adopted by Pennsylvania would inevi- 
tably lead to retalliation by other commonwealths, and in the end the very 
persons who now seek protection by this bill would suffer from its ultimate 
effects. ALCROFT, 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 13. 








KANSAS. 
[From OuR Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

Your correspondent is glad to report that the Kansas Life Underwriters 
Association is moving on-with better prospects of life than it enjoyed the last 
half of the year, which terminated May 7, On that date the annual meeting 
was held, new officers elected and an elaborate banquet enjoyed. There was 
present a large number of the members, and all seem to have enjoyed the 
good things spread and said. 

L. L. Higgins, State agent of the Washington Life, was elected president, 
and W. J. Handy, State agent of the Michigan Mutual, secretary. The next 
meeting is to be held on the 17 0f this month. It has been arranged that at 
each monthly meeting hereafter held a dinner will be served, This, it is 
thought, will insure a prompt and full attendance, and will add greatly to the 
pleasure and profit of all members. It remains to be seen whether or not 
this will accomplish the desired end. 

Much has been said about the two decisions recently rendered by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, S. H. Snider. One of these forbids that insurance 
companies doing business in Kansas, with head office in another State or 
country, shall, in case of litigation, have trial before a United States District 
Court, unless good and sufficient cause can be shown why such trial ought not 
be had in a State court. The other decision requires all fire companies 
writing risks in Kansas to maintain a recording office in this State. Both 
decisions are made not with intention of doing injustice to any company, but 
to protect the best interests of the ‘people of Kansas without injury to any 
insurance company. In the end it will be found that Superintendent Snider 
is doing h's duty faithfully, and that he is not making war on any class of 
legitimate insurance. Some correspondents seem disposed to look for acts to 
criticise in noting the rulings of our Insurance Department because the super- 
intendent is a populist, but it will be found that his motives are good and his 
rulings just. Superintendent Snider recognizes and appreciates the fact that 
all kinds of sound and legitimate insurance are entitled to due consideration 
and protection upon the part of him who fills the responsible position of 
superintendent. He believes in insurance and desires to so discharge the 
duties of his office as to best subserve the interests of both the insurance 
companies and the people of Kansas who insure, bringing the insurers and the 
insured closer together. 

It is reported that William Booth of Leavenworth, State agent for the 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company, has embezzled funds of his company 
to the amuunt of $1483, and his arrest has been made upon a warrant sworn 
out by Ben Williams, general agent of the company. Mr. Booth promptly 
gave bond, awaiting preliminary examination. He claims that he did not 
embezzle any money, but spent it in the interest of thecompany. However, 
it is not probable that his arrest would have been made had his dealings with 
his company been satisfactory. It is much regretted in insurance circles, as 
Mr. Booth was thought to be a first-class man and had many friends in this 
State. 

The executive committee of the State board of the Railway Employees Club 
of Kansas have added an insurance feature to their organization, and articles 
of incorporation are being drafted and a charter will be asked for soon, The 
object is to furnish life and accident insurance so cheap that every railroad 
employee, however small his wages, may carry some insurance. But doubtless 
in the end this insurance will be no cheaper than is now furnished by good 
companies well established. 

The Sunflower Club, at a recent meeting, decided to hold its future sessions 
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in Kansas, and its next regular meeting is called for July 11 in this city. 
This organization is composed of special and State agents who have charge of 
Kansas for their respective companies. Until the passage of the anti-trust law 
it had control of the rates of insurance of fire companies on risks in Kansas, 
but since that time it has been continued more as a social organization, Its 
sessions heretofore have been held in Kansas City, and the change is made 
that the people of Kansas might get better acquainted with the aims and ends 
of its existence. Heretofore many have regarded it as a kind of a combination 
seeking to enforce extortion upon the people. It has become quite famous in 
insurance circles. 

B. S. Harrigan, formely agent of the New York Life, with headquarters in 
Topeka, has retired from the insurance business and gone to New York 
city to make his future home. He will there engage in the mercantile 
business. : 

The American Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia has withdrawn 
from Kansas. It is said this was done because of the valued policy law, 
passed by the legislature last winter. 

S. R. Mitchell, formerly with the New York Life in Topeka, has accepted 
a general agency with the Phcenix Mutual Life, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Geo. D. Lutz has been appointed special agent of the Kansas Mutual Life. 
He was formerly with the Equitable Life of New York, and is a first-class 
man and successful solicitor, 

Col. Jacob L. Green, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, recently made a visit to this city on business with the State agency 
and field men of Kansas. His company has large investments in this State, 
and Col. Green expresses himself as well pleased with them and confident of 
the financial future of Kansas. C. G. B. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS, June 12. 





CONNECTICUT. 


[From Our OWN CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

Insurance Commissioner Mansfield is moving against the Mutual Benefit 
Life Company of this city, which he claims has been doing business without 
a due regard for the safety of its policyholders. Arguments on the applica- 
tion of Commissioner Mansfield for the appointment of a receiver were to 
have been made last Friday before Justice Baldwin of the Connecticut Su- 
preme Court, but a technical objection was raised by the company’s counsel, 
which postpones the real question a while. In the meantime the company 
rests under a temporary injunction, restricting it from doing business, The 
claim the company’s lawyers made was that the petition should have been 
brought in the Superior Court, as that court was in session at the time and 
could be legally brought before Justice Baldwin only when the Superior Court 
was in recess. Justice Baldwin will give a decision on the point raised next 
Saturday. 

But this is at best only a temporary ending of the real issue. Whatever 
Judge Baldwin's decision may be, the company must ultimately answer the 
charges made by the Insurance Commissioner. In his petition for a receiver 
Commissioner Mansfield states that he has recently examined the affairs of the 
company and he finds that its assets are less than its liabilities. The com- 
pany, it is alleged, has conducted its business in an illegal and improper 
manner, and has failed to adjust and pay its losses and obligations, although 
there was no substantial defense for such action, The ordinary assessment 
upon the members of the company has not been, and is not now sufficient to 
pay its maximum certificates of membership to the full limit, and the assess- 
ments made upon its members at the rate at which they are liable to be 
assessed, together with the available funds of the company, are not sufficient 
to pay in full its certificates as they become due. A receiver is asked for and 
it is also asked that the charter be annulled. 

The Mutual Benefit is a small assessment company, with a nominal capital 
of $100,000, $86,000 of which has never been paidin. Lately there has 
been an effort to get the insured to go over toa New York company, and 
many memberships have lapsed through failure to pay assessments. The 
number of holders of live policies is said to be only about 250. Last January 
the company reported 1988 policies in force. 

Richard Teece, actuary and manager of the Australian Mutual Pro- 
vident Society, was very hospitably entertained while in this city recently. 
He was dined at the sweli Hartford Club, the hosts being the officers of the 
local lite insurance companies. Of course the usual number of speeches 
were made at the end of the eating. 

Mary Brady of Waterbury, this State, is very persistent in her suit against 
the United Life Insurance Asseciation, to recover $3000, the amount of a 
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policy on the life of a deceased brother. The case was tried in the United 
States Court in this city, when the company showed that the policy was 
obtained by false representations and fraud. Decision was then given for the 
company. Now the case is appealed to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

George S. Obear, general agent of the Travelers at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
in Hartford recently, and he returned home with Alabama added to his 
territory. Since October 1, Mr. Obear has personally sold $650,000 worth of 
insurance, only $5000 of which was rejected by his company. 

William H. Hart, who has been an alderman and a public commissioner 
in this city, and who held an important position with the old Charter Oak 
Life, has been appointed agent of the Aitna Life at Portland, Me. After 
leaving the Charter Oak he became president of the Vermont Life. 

The handsome new home of the National Fire is nearly completed. _ It is 
designated wholly for the use of the company, and will be roomy, light and 
airy, When the company gets in its new home it will have better accomoda- 
tions and conveniences perhaps than any other company intown. The build- 
ing is of fancy colored brick, terra cotta and brownstone. TUNXIS, 

HARTFORD, June 20. 





VERMONT. 
[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

The annual meeting of the Vermont Association of Life Underwriters took 
place Monday, June 5, at Burlington, at 20’clock p.m. The following officers 
were duly elected: President, George H. Smalley; vice-presidents, J. A. Well- 
man, C.S. Hastings, C. F. R. Jenne, E. S. Kinsley and A. D. Tenney; 
secretary, Henry P. Whitcomb; treasurer, Albert D. Tenney. Executive 
committee: J. S. Borley, F. L. Slack, C. H. Sawyer, L. H. Anderson, H. 
P. Whitcomb. Delegates to National Convention: J. A. Wellman, A. P. 
Childs, C. S. Hastings, F. L. Slack, L. W. Shedd. Alternates: C, F. R. 
Jenne, E. G. Mason, J. H. Drew, E. S. Kinsley, W. H. Whitcomb. 

An address by W. H. S. Whitcomb on The Limitation of Life Companies 
was the only one delivered, although three were expected. 

The firm of Hickok & Bailey was dissolved June 1, J. S. Hickok continu- 
ing the business and Elmer B. Bailey engaging with the Home Fire of New 
York as a special inthe New England field. Mr. Bailey was trained to the 
business of fire insurance, having never been engaged in any other occupation, 
and he has energy and ability to devote to the wider work of a special agent. 
This change also consolidates the agencies of H. H. Hickok ot Vergennes 
with that of J. S. Hickok of Burlington, making a strong combination that will 
be likely to do good work in the business of insurance. 

The Vermont Life continues to show increased new business and gives 
evidence of a vigorous management. 

Wm. H. Hart, president of the Vermont Life until within about two years 
ago, has been appointed general agent in Maine of the tna Life. 

BURLINGTON, VT., June 10. BROKEN WING, 





TENNESSEE. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

Through yesterday’s mail Secretary of State Morgan sent to all insurance 
companies a circular calling upon them to comply with the law in the matter 
of filing copies of their charters in the office of Secretary of State. This cir- 
cular fixes July 1 as a ‘‘ reasonable time” in which the companies must re- 
spond. Yesterday J. D. Bradford of the Fire Association and S. H. Sullivan 
of the Columbian Fire were in this city, and held a conference with Secretary 
of State Morgan upon the questions at issue arising from the law and the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Tennessee in its construction. As a result of 
his interview, the following circular letter was prepared by S. H. Sullivan 
and John D. Bradford under date June 15 and mailed same date : 

To the fire insurance companies doing business in Tennessee: 

You will doubtless receive a circular from Secretary of State W. S. Morgan, 
by early mail, calling your attention to the necessity of filing a copy of your 
charter in his office, required by a recent act of the legislature and a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. The gravity of the situation was emphasized 
in a conversation had with the secretary to-day. We take the liberty, therefore, 
to ask that each company send a representative to Nashville on Monday, the 
26th inst., with instructions. Secretary Morgan has agreed that the Ist 
proximo would be a reasonable time for the companies to respond to his cir- 
cular and has kindly tendered his office as a meeting place for the 26th 
inst. 

The circular to the companies from Secretary Morgan, followed by the 
letter of Messrs. Sullivan and Bradford, will doubtless cause the insurance 
companies to reach a final decision. 

Your correspondent believes that if a majority of the insurance companies 
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which are doing business in this State (paying over $200,000 into the treasury 
of the State annually for taxes) send representatives to the meeting of under- 
writers called for 26th of June, and this representative body could fully con- 
vince the State officials of the united determination on the part of insurance 
companies to retire from Tennessee in a body unless the Governor send out an 
immediate call for an extra session of the legislature, we would then have an 
extra session in short order, and all of the obnoxious insurance laws would be 
repealed or satisfactorily modified. It is hoped that there will be a full at- 
tendance upon the meeting of June 26, and that thereafter there will be no 
more mental suffering among the loca] agents of Tennessee, 

Another bank failure was added to Nashville’s list on last Tuesday. The 
Nashville Savings Company failed, catching its depositors to amounts which 
will very likely equal seventy per cent of the deposit. L-E-N-G-T-H-Y, 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 16. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Last Saturday was a holiday (Bunker Hill day) and no meeting even of the 
New England Insurance Exchange was held. This body, however, has 
decided to take no action regarding the maintenance of rates in Maine, and 
is out with an announcement to the effect that if any action is taken it will 
have its inception in individual effort and be carried out alone by the com- 
panies acting in their individual capacity. It is more than probable that at the 
next meeting of this body, which occurs on next Saturday, an adjournment 
will be made till July 29, and that on that date it will be voted to discontinue 
the regular meeting of the Exchange until September 9. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has voted to exempt the furniture 
in apartment houses from the requirements of the co-insurance clause. 

The Commissioner of Massachusetts, Major Merrill, hardly waited for the 
legislature to adjourn, but at once started in to take advantage of the new law 
and wind up the affairs of the six remaining endowment orders still in exis- 
tence. His first move was to notify each that they must make a return of 
their financial condition within thirty days. A receiver will then be ap- 
pointed and the many dupes will learn how little of the much they have paid 
in remains for them. 

Secretary Howes, of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters’ last week, 
Monday evening, addressed the members of the Oil Trade Association on 
‘‘The Insurance Rates in Boston.” His remarks are pronounced to have 
been exceedingly interesting. 

James Dugan of Salem, the tanner whe committed suicide last week, carried 
about a quarter of a million of life insurance, the greatest portion of which 
was placed through Boston agencies. 

S. D. Andrews, who for some years has been with the National of Hart- 
ford, has severed his connection with that company to take a position with the 
Providence-Washington as chief examiner. 

Another supreme of an endowment concern is missing. Everybody, how- 
ever, would be most heartily glad of this were it not for the fact that there is 
something like $20,o0@ which cannot be accounted for, and which many 
believe he has taken with him. The much wanted man’s name is Kingston, 
and he held the office of supreme treasurer of the Order of the Unity, which 
recently went into the hands of a receiver. 

Although but recently admitted to do business in Massachusetts, the British 
American Assurance Company of Toronto has appointed the following local 
agents: Thomas Lee, of Lowell; ‘‘ Bud” Griffith, of Malden; W. E. Put- 
ney, of Fitchburg ; L. V. Spaulding, of Haverhill ; Alfred Lams, of Brock- 
ton ; P. F. Tierney, of Salem ; A. H. Merrill, of Peabody ; John M. Murray, 
of Beverly; F. H. Frizzel, of Lynn ; Joseph P. Brennan & Co., West New- 
ton ; Smith & Robertson, ef Stoneham and Winchester; Farrar & Gates, of 
Worcester, and A, B. and J. H. Shedd, of Charlestown, GIL GILSON. 

Boston, MAss., June 19, 1893. 





COLORADO. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 

A gang of crooks whv have been working insurance agencies of Denver for 
several months are now under arrest and wiil be prosecuted vigorously. Their 
plan has been to insure the furniture in a shabby frame house on the out- 
skirts of the city, then make an attempt to burn the place, or cause a fire or 
smoke damage, and collect small sums from the insurance agents. By giving 
assumed names and by wearing disguises the fellows were thus enabled to get 
four policies out of one office at different times. Upon the payment of a loss 
the suspicious circumstances of the fire always resulted in the cancellation of 
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the policy and a cash settlement. For more than a year these scamps have 
been working the agencies until they could de so no longer. Then they 
asked a woman to assist them, when she promptly reported the story to the 
detectives, resulting in the arrest of three of the conspirators, one of whom 
confessed to F. A. Thompson, secretary of the Denver Insurance Company, 
that he had been obtaining numerous policies, and had received payment on 
three of them during the past year. 

W. T. Strait has been appointed special agent of the Mutual Life in Pu- 
eblo, vice A. Sonneborn, resigned. 

The Railway Officials and Employees Accident Association of Indiana is 
liable to be thrown out of the State, the Insurance Commissioner having dis- 
covered, it is alleged, that the company is insuring at $10,000 and $50 weekly 
benefits, when its charter allows only $5000 and $25 weekly benefits. 

The town of Durango, from an insurance point of view, is in very bad con- 
dition. It stands greatly in need of an efficient fire department managed by 
competent men. During a recent fire in that city the volunteer department 
responded, and found that iron plugs had been driven into the nozzles of both 
the hose carts. The fire was in a store where the insurance carried was 
$18,000 on a $12,000 stock. 

Frederick O. L. Buck of the Liverpool and London and Globe returned 
last week after a tour through the Montana field. He reports business very 
dull throughout the State, much worse than in Colorado, as the State’s chief 
seurce of income is from mining, which business is greatly depressed owing 
to the low price of silver. The wool, which is generally a considerable 
source of revenue, is not selling this year, and buyers have been withdrawn. 
So far fire losses have been light. He changed the Missoula agency from 
Frank Stoddard to Charles E. Beckwith. At Miles City C. W. Seyde has 
gone out of business, being succeeded by Fred M, Swartz. 

Sam McMullen, for some time a local agent in Grand Junction, has been 
appointed special agent for the North British and Mercantile in Colorado, 
He is a bright young man, deserving of his promotion. 

W. L. W. Miller has been appointed special agent for the British America 
and Western Assurance under manager H. T. Lamey in Denver. Mr, 
Miller resigned as manager of the State of Des Moines to take this position. 

C. T. Estabrook has been appointed special agent for the Niagara and 
Caledonia, vice C. B. Colby resigned. Cc. L. S. 

DENVER, June 17. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 
[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

On Friday evening last the Life Underwriters Club gave a musicale and 
reception at their quarters in the Masonic Temple. Charles A. Weidenfeller 
presided as he only can at affairs of this kind, and by his happy introductions 
added much to the enjoyment of the evening. After an elaborate spread, 
served by the club’s own caterer, had been disposed of, the gathering was 
entertained with recitations, songs, etc. 

About a year ago the Illinois Life Insurance Company of Chicago was in- 
corporated with a capital of $1,000,000, Since then nothing has been heard 
of the venture, and it was supposed to have petered out. James B. Galloway, 
organizer and chief promoter of the proposed company, however, informs the 
writer that such is not the case. On the contrary, a large portion of the 
capital stock had been subscribed for, and things were going along swim- 
mingly when the recent flurry in the money market set in, and it was deter- 
mined to do nothing further in the matter until the financial atmosphere 
cleared, when the organization will be pushed to completion as rapidly as 
may be. 

E. A. Shanklin & Co, have been appointed Western agents for the newly 
organized Planters Insurance Company of Alexandria, Va. The concern 
modestly claims a capital of $100,000, and is out for surplus lines. C. M. B. 
Harris is president, James F. Lantry, secretary, and J. R. Wilson of Chicago 
underground fame, treasurer. 

A valuable adjunct to fire protection appliances is the indicator valve post, 
designed especially for use with water valves connected with fire services in 
mill and factory yards. The appliance consists of an upright post with the 
words, ‘‘open” and ‘* shut” enclosed in a glass case at the top and showing 
at a glance the position of the valve with which it is connected, and auto- 
matically operated. The post has been in use in the East for several years, 
and is highly recommended by the New England mutual insurance com- 
panies. R. D. Wood & Co. of Philadelphia, the manufacturers, have samples 
of the post on exhibition at their World’s Fair display in Machinery Hall, 
and will be pleased to explain its workings to visiting underwriters. 

The World’s Fair Fire Department was on the programme to participate in 
Saturday’s parade through the grounds, but on after consideration Marshal 
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Murphy decided it was better to be on the safe side, and ordered his men to 
remain on duty at the houses. 

Due partially to the World’s Fair, but more to the present stringency of the 
money market, life agents at the city complain that business has not been so 
dull for years. About the first of January the writer made a tour of the Chi- 
cago general agencies, and interviewed the managers as to the prospects for 
business during 1893. The general opinion seemed to be that the bulk of 
business written would be secured during the first four and last two months, 
and that of the year comparatively few policies would be secured during the 
Fair season. The outlook at present, it must be confessed, is not very bright, 
but the life agent is proverbially optimistic and is content to await better days. 

The Rochester Map Company has just issued a block map of the business 
district of the city. The work contains 110 pages and is in keeping with the 
high grade of maps issued by this company. 

Fire underwriters are highly pleased with the efficiency displayed by the fire 
department and Columbian Guards at the Fair in responding to alarms, A 
number of small fires have broken out in the several buildings, but owing to 
prompt work on the part of the fire fighters have all been extinguished in their 
incipiency. In addition to the regular guard patrol, ten inspectors, employed 
by the underwriters, go over the buildings thoroughly every day, looking in and 
out of the way places and corners for anything that is likely to increase the 
fire hazard ; the results of their investigations are handed Fire Marshal Mur- 
phy, who sees that the recommendations as set forth in the reports are com- 
plied with. The chances for a serious fire at the ‘‘ White City” are thus re- 
duced to a minimum. 

L. H. Wolfe of Topeka, Kan., has been appointed special agent of the 
Guardian of London for Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 

Western agents of the New York Life Insurance Company, to the namber 
of 125, celebrated the return to this city after a four months absence in 
Europe of G, W. Perkins, third vice-president of the company, with a banquet 
given in his honor at the Richelieu, on the night of the 15th inst. 

On Friday last, A. W. Peck, general Northwestern agent of the Fidelity 
Deposit Company of Baltimore, received the certificate from Springfield, 
autherizing the company to do business in IIlinois. 

On the first of the month the offices of the London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company were remeved from the Mayor block to the new Manhattan 
building, 307-321 Dearborn street, where spacious quarters have been secured. 
The removal was necessitated by the demand for more space to handle the 
rapidly increasing business of the company, thus proving conclusively that the 
‘* London” has found favor with the American insuring public. 

M. J. Bennett has been appointed Cook county agent for the Fidelity Fire 
and Marine of Cincinnati. ie eS « 

CHICAGO, June Ig. 





MINNESOTA. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


There is considerable being done among Minnesota cities and towns this 
year in the way of fire protection. At Albert Lea a committee has been in- 
vestigating water-works in neighboring towns, and is now figuring on cost for 
their own city. At Faribault the council has voted to buy the equity in the 
water-works for $21,000, the city assuming $80,000 bonds. Additional ap- 
paratus will also be purchased. At Duluth, propertyowners in Duluth 
Heights, a new residence district, are clamoring for fire protection. A chem- 
ical has recently been purchased. There is some agitation of the duty of the 
city to put in a complete water system of its own, the private company now 
running the water-works giving fearfully poor service. The issue of $800,000 
bonds for this purpose has been authorized. Engineer Keating estimates the 
cost at $846,000. Waseca has just voted bonds for a system of water-works. 
Balaton proposes to do likewise. A fire department is being organized at 
Mapleton and also at Mountain Iron. Citizens of St. James are demanding 
fire protection and water-works, Up at New Duluth the council is moving 
for fire protection. Lakeville, Minn., has voted $5500 bonds for water-works. 
The State board has voted to provide water and fire service for the State re- 
form school at Red Wing. Lake City has let the contract for a system of 
water-works to cost $22,000. Springfield will vote on bonds for water-works 
June 20. Lake Benton has just sold $13,000 bonds for water-works, 

The Minnesota firemen have just concluded a very successful convention at 
South St. Paul. There were 250 of them, and the conference proved both 
pleasant and profitable. Some important matters were considered. The 
matter of municipal control of electric wires was carefully canvassed and steps 
will be taken to secure united action along this line. More liberal encour. 
agement of fire departments by city and village councils was strongly urged. 
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The advisability of having fire limits and a building inspector in every incor- 
porated village was presented forcibly. Much good fruit from these discus- 
sions is hoped for in the way of awakening public sentiment. Legislation 
was proposed compelling the placing of fire escapes on hotels, schools, halls, 
etc. Fire drills in public schools were urged. The convention complimented 
Chief Runge of Minneapolis by electing him to the presidency. R. O. Strong 
of St. Paul was elected secretary; O. L. Cutter of Anoka, statistician. 

The Board of Fire Commissioners of St. Paul is struggling with the prob- 
lem of making ends meet. Expenses must be reduced materially in some 
way. One way proposed is to cut salaries; another to close some of the chem- 
ical engine houses. It is argued by some that the latter can be done without 
crippling the department at all. Closing three of these houses will let the 
board out. 

The disastrous fire in the Bradstreet-Thurber Company's section of the Syn- 
dicate block, Minneapolis, illustrated several points. It emphasized once 
more the value and necessity of a salvage corps. It reminded the public of 
the fact that there is only a six-inch water mainon Nicollet avenue. It dem- 
onstrated conclusively the value of the water tower. That institution did 
some tall service. The adjusters have fixed the loss on the building at $10,- 
741. The insurance on the stock has not yet been adjusted. The friends 
and enemies of the present chief did not agree in their verdict as to the way 
the fire was handled. Most unprejudiced observers regarded it as neither 
brilliant nor bad. It was an ugly fire to get at, and would have baffled prob- 
ably the most expert department on earth. No satisfactory explanation of 
the origin of the fire has been offered. Electric Inspector Deming says it 
could not have started from electric wires. 

The grand jury has been wrestling with the Minneapolis Fire Department 
muddle, but has not divulged any secrets. In the meantime the council has 
done nothing except to receive the report of the committee that made the an- 
nual inspection of the department, which was highly complimentary. This 
report does not sound much like that of the recent investigating committee. 

Chief Runge recently made an investigation of the way the pupils in the 
public schools can get out in case of fire. The result was a pleasant surprise, 
The children have been drilled systematically and successfully. 

The World's Mutual Benefit Association of West Virginia and the Modern 
Woodmen’s Accident Association of Nebraska have been licensed to do busi- 
ness in this State. 

The York Mutual Aid Association has been granted a permit to op- 
erate in this State. Elmer H. Dearth, formerly Deputy State Insurance 
Commissioner, is general manager for the State. 

The Columbia Life Endowment and Casualty Association of America has 
been incorporated. It is a mutual affair. Among the incorporators are M. 
B. Davidson, J. D. Cesky, R. P. O'Brien and others of Minneapolis. 

H. D. Scott and Thomas Torson have formed a partnership in the insur- 
ance business at Moorhead, Minn. 

The American Saving and Loan Association has brought suit against the 
Minnesota Title Insurance and Trust Company to recover $40,000 claimed 
to have been deposited with the company for security in the American Build- 
ing and Loan Association. P, fs 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 17. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS AND LOSSES. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR. |] 


I have read the editorial and studied the table on Fire Underwriting Profits 
and Losses for a Decade in THE SPECTATOR of June 15, which must be an in- 
teresting showing and of value to those who have not given the matter much 
attention. The fact is, however, nobody understands it better than under- 
writers, and it only remains for executive officers and managers to apply the 
remedy. Agents will continue to write at inadequate rates, and the public 
will accept good policies on such terms so long as the companies consent and 
continue to issue the same. Yours truly, J. D. Browne, President. 

HARTFORD, CONN., June 15. 








—Samuel J. Hale has resigned the presidency of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati. Frank H. Cloud, the former vice-president, has been 
elected to succeed him, and Robert Bonsall has been chosen vice-president. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—The Travelers paid in the month ending May 20 the principal sum of 
eleven accident policies amounting to $26,600. 

—lIn another column of this issue will be seen an advertisement of the Atlas 
Guarantee Company of Vermont. This company is looking for agents and 
can offer them good terms. L. S. Jordan is president and J. P. Marquand is 
secretary. 

—lIt is stated that over one thousand men were killed during the construction 
of the World’s Fair buildings in Chicago. This is but a small proportion of the 
total number killed in the same period throughout the country, and how many 
of them were insured would be an interesting question to have answered. 


—The five Swedish accident insurance companies received in premiums in 
1892 1,052,904 kroners, paid for claims 584,525, and made a profit of 60,922 


kroners. Their assets amount to 1,578,706 kroners, and they have 96.972 
policies in force for the sum of 279,582,062 kroners. A kroner is equal to 
26.8 cents, 


—The Mutual Plate Glass Insurance Company of Willimantic, Conn., is 
the only company of the kind in the United States. At a recent meeting 
directors were chosen as follows: James Walden, James E. Murray, Augus- 
tine E. Clark, John A. McDonald, Elliot B. Sumner, E. Harlow Holmes, 
D. C. Card, James McAvoy, Dennis Shea and John L. Walden. The 
directors elected John L. Walden, president ; David C. Card, vice-president; 
James E. Murray, secretary ; James Walden, treasurer. 


—Accident insurance men in Chicago have been wrestling with the follow- 
ing questions this week: ‘‘ What is the line of demarkation between an 
accident and affection, and which is the best means of determining what is 
purely an accident and one under which a company shall be held liable ?” 
‘* What benefits are gained by uniformity in the conditions of accident poli- 
‘*Is the policy provision for the payment of indemnity for partial 
disability practicable?” ‘* What amount of reserve or emergency fund should 
accident associations maintain, irrespective of legal requirements?” ‘‘ What 
benefits have been gained by eur associations from the collection of statistics ?” 
‘Can risks in the same occupation be carried at equal cost in different parts 
of the country?” ‘* What is the practical way for accident associations to 
compel policyholders, in States imposing taxes, to pay such taxes ?” 

—The following decision has been rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota in the case of James C, Wilson, as adminstrator of the estate of 
Sporri Benson. respondent, vs. Northwestern Mutual Accident Association, 
appellant : 

1. Where an adminstrator with the implied consent of an accident indem- 
nity association, adopts and relies upen the act of a third party, who has filed 
with such association proof of a claim growing out of the aceidental killing of 
such adminstrator’s intestate, a member of the association, the latter will not 
be allowed to defeat a recovery upon the ground that it was incumbent on the 
adminstrator to file the proof himself, or that he could not with its implied 
consent adopt as his own, that filed by such third party. 

2. Where a certain alleged trade or occupation is not mentioned at all in a 
manual of classification prepared and adopted by such an association, it is not 
classed as non-insurable. 

3. Where an accident happens and injuries result to a member of such an 
association, the certificate being in the form of that held by plaintiff's intestate, 
a recovery cannot be defeated on the ground of a voluntary exposure to a 
danger contemplated by the parties. Nor is it a good defense that the acci- 
dent was caused by the mere carelessness or negligence of the insured. 

4. Held, upon the evidence produced upon the trial, {that the jury was 
warranted in finding that the work in which the insured was engaged when 
fatally injured was part of the trade or occupation of a brick mason. Order 
affirmed, 

—Albert C. Miller, the secretary of the Preferred Masonic Mutual Acci- 
dent Association of Detroit, Mich., has met with a great deal of success in 
conducting that organization on the lines he Jaid down when he started it. 
His one great aim has been to reduce the moral hazard to the lowest possible 
minimum, and this he has accomplished. Quality and not quantity is what 
he has been after, and he reports that out of between $80,000 and $100,000 
collected only $15,000 has been paid for losses, and not a single claim has 
been made for death. He has a fine class of risks on his books, and although 
three times the amount might easily have been written, yet he has preterred 
to make a slower growth and in the end more satisfactory results, 

—The Ontario Mutual Accident Association of New York is one 
of those concerns that appears to be a cumberer of the earth of no particular 
use to anybody except, possibly, the officer who gets compensation for trying 
to sell it to some other association. It has been trying to sell out for some 
time, but investigation shows that it has so little of a desirable nature that it 
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has met with no success in that direction. According to its last report to the 
Insurance Department, it had at the close of last year 800 policies in force 
insuring a little over $2,000,000, but we are assured that the desirable mem- 
bers are now far below the number given. It received from members last year 
$13,421, paid for losses and claims $3067, and for expenses, salaries, com- 
missions, etc., $9340. Its assets amounted to $2327, and its liabilities to 
$530. The concern has been doing a little in the newspaper accident insur- 
ance business, but as that form of advertising has gone out of fashion, it has 
little revenue from that source. The Superintendent of Insurance ought to 
detail his cheapest clerk to blow on the Ontario Mutual and so end its 
existence. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Life Insurance in Louisiana in 1892. 
































. Losses and | Amount of 
Insurance Premiums A 

Name oF Company. Written. ensteat. a a in 
Equitable, N. Y............... | $3,071,410] ........ $220,885 | $11,272,068 
IR careers badcccsnnd | 337,000 $31,655 17,741 894,601 
Home Life .....2ccscccsecsecs 208,500 @,008 | ....+00 197,500 
PEs oso 0006000055500 253,803 165,913 103,502 4,093, 103 
* Metropolitan................ 1,229,260 10,801 15,000 857 
Mutual of New York.......... 2,068,886 352,227 45,215 7,014,286 
New England Mutual......... 160, 354 70,1 39,820 2,157,318 
New York Life................ 1,638,130 382,521 129,939 8,284.522 
Pacific Mutual.........scces0 547,000 14,476 8,258 504,000 
ae ee rer 1,272,000 117,539 24,000 2,900,000 
Provident Savings............ 447,000 34,725 7,000 1,448,000 
co err re 338,150 4,082 131 ,066 
Union Central............000- 720,000 SBFEE | seen. sss 580, 500 
* Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 1,089,571 44,984 14,669 1,146,236 
Washington........... cbeces 793,500 | GER fT Se cnsdss 786,610 
Ee ry | $14,374,564 | $1,267,805 | $626,159 | $42,466,670 





* Industrial. 





The Insurance Congress. 


OnE of the features of the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago is the Insurance 
Congress, which began its sessions on Monday, to continue through the week. 
Nearly all branches of insurance are to be represented by essayists, and by 
discussions of papers read. We present some of these in this issue, and expect 
to give others in future issues : 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL TAXATION OF LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


By J. H. Rog, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Having been requested to submit to the World’s Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Congress, auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, a 
condensed discussion of the subject of State and municipal taxation of life and 
accident insurance, I attempt to comply with such request to the best of my 
ability, but I do so feeling that there are other gentlemen whose ability and 
opportunities for observation and careful study of the subject should better 
qualify them for the task. 

While the business of life and accident insurance is of practical beneficence— 
so entirely that governments have attempted to conduct it for the people— 
yet experience has demonstrated that without the stimulus of sharp competi- 
tion, between organized companies, the system would never have been so 
practically adjusted to the needs and various conditions of the people, and to 
their prejudices and predilections, asto bring it into general use, to the limited 
extent which has now been accomplished. To enable competition to extend the 
business and accomplish the largest possible measure of beneficent results for the 
people, all taxation, except such as experience shall demonstrate to be neces- 
sary for the proper regulation of business, should be either removed entirely 
or reduced to the minimum required from any other branch of business. The 
average legislator, in his eagerness to adjust the burdens of taxation so that 
they shall fall as lightly as possible on real estate, is apt to forget that the 
brotherhood of mankind is not restricted by State or municipal bounda 
lines, and turns to the reserve and surplus of the great companies, and their 
increasing premium incomes being deported to other States and cities for in- 
vestment, as legitimate subjects for the highest taxation which it is possible to 
exact. Whilesome of the States, such as New York, have practically declared 
for free trade in life insurance, in other States, and especially in those in 
which no great institution of this character has been organized, there has been 
indicated a growing disposition to materially increase taxation on the business 
of life insurance. 

There has been but little organized, co-operative effort by the companies to 
forestall, prevent or modify this increase of taxation. The companies have, 
for the most part, relegated this task to their chief representatives in the vari- 
ous States, and the sharp competition for business has usually so absorbed the 
attention, time and energies of such representatives that often the first notice 
they have received of such increase of taxation has been after the adjournment 
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of the legislature enacting the law. Indeed, the opportunities of the State 
representative of the companies for obtaining information as to the enactments 
of other States than that of his residence are so meager es to largely disqualify 
him for the task of wisely influencing the course of legislation in the State 
where he lives. 

I have not been able to obtain information as to taxation paid by the com- 
panies for 1892. The latest and most complete information I have been able 
to secure upon the subject is from ‘* The Year-Book,” published by the Spec- 
tator Company, as to the taxation, including fees and licenses, paid by the 
companies for the year 1891, which embraces for that year the business of 
fifty-three companies, which includes those companies issuing both life and 
accident policies and the industrial life insurance companies. 

The aggregate reported as paid by the fifty-three life insurance companies 
for taxes in 1891 is $2,535,139. 




















Tax Ratio. 

Amount of dividends paid to stockholders.............. $643,946 | %393-68 
Salaries to officers and employees. ...........-..-+-+++- 6,200,219 40.88 
Total expenses of conducting business..........-------| 47,351,588 5-33 
Total payments to policyholders ................--.++. | 97,026,344 2.61 
Excess of income above expenditures ................. | 68,886,657 3 28 
Net surplus earned in 1891 for dividends to policyholders} 22,235,337 II.40 
Premium income for the year ..--......... -+.2++-00-- | 172,955,183 1.48 
EE PENNE cc cccccecscccusneccscscscesccoesl 34,515,220 7 31 
I iG ee acassveeecconversesessavewn | 727,497,575 34 
NE Da ceeds sakestn ster desasdecetcncdbewes | 46,489,406 6.26 
oases Fete iatieds cose cecscesecsaceeeee | 213,444,589 1.14 
UMNIIID 6.0 oo os neicdiine oe cece sciceisene $172,955,183) 
Less payments to policyholders. ........... 97,026,344 

| 75,928,839 3-33 


Aside from the question of the right of States and municipalities to levy a 
tax on the interstate business of life insurance, beyond such as may be neces- 
sary for the proper regulation of the business, the tax, as now levied by most 
ef the States and municipalities is enormously disproportioned to their taxa- 
tion of real estate or of any of their local moneyed institutions, and, under 
pretense of regulating the business, it is an attempt to compel the companies 
of other States to pay an exorbitant royalty for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness with their citizens, in clear violation of the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Real estate, appraised at one-fifth to one-third of its annual market value, 
is taxed by the State at from one-tenth to one-half of one per cent, on not to 
exceed one-quarter of its real market value, and is taxed by the municipal 
governments at from one-half to two and one-half per cent, or, not to exceed 
an average of three-quarters of one per cent of its market value ; while the 
tax upon life insurance premiums by the States ranges from one per cent to 
three per cent, and, in addition thereto, that collected by the municipalities, 
which taxation is, as a rule, in the nature of license fees, Not until recently, 
if my information is correct, has any attempt been made to collect a percent- 
age tax by any municipality, which attempt, so far as I am advised, has been 
abandoned. 

Taxation of the business of a life or accident insurance company by any 
State, or the municipality thereof, other than that in which the company is 
organized, except upon real estate or other property of the company, owned 
and situated therein, other than such taxation as may be necessary for the 
proper supervision of the business, and the protection of its citizens from 
fraudulent organizations and insolvent companies, is a violation of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States which secures to the citizens 
of each State all the rights and immunities of the citizens of the several 
States. Such corporations are quasi citizens of the States in which they are 
organized, and also of the United States, and as such are entitled to the free 
exercise of the rights of citizens in the several States, subject only to proper 
supervision, Congress has not the right to supervise the business of insur- 
ance within the States, which is a police power reserved by the constitution 
to the States ; but Congress has the power to prevent either a State or its 
municipalities trom discriminating against the companies organized in other 
States in favor of the companies organized under its own laws. 

In view of the power of the State to assess policies of life assurance held 
by its citizens, to the extent of the reserve value thereof, whatever may be 
said as to the propriety or right of so doing, and in view of the disastrous 
effect upon the business of such a compounding of taxation, with the growth 
of the reserve of the policy and the decrease ot the insurance value thereof, 
with the increasing age of the policy, it may be that the companies have 
acquiesced in the taxation of the premiums by the State, relying upon the 
power and duty of the mutual companies to maintain equity between the 
policyholders of different States, by charging any excess of taxation, above 
the average, off from the dividends to policyholders residing in the States im- 
posing such excessive taxation. This, however, would fail ot complete equity, 
since many policyholders change their location. Competition for new busi- 
ness has probably prevented the persistent application of this remedy by the 
companies. It is a singular fact that many of the States have passed laws re- 
quiring the severest equity in the treatment of policyholders, while at the 
same time increasing taxation on premiums received by the companies frem 
the citizens of such States. 

Municipal taxation is a question equally as difficult to control as State 
taxation. In some States, notably in Tennessee, the counties, as well as the 
towns and cities, have been empowered by State authority to tax insurance 
companies. Any taxation by cities, towns and counties by way of license 
fees for authority to agents, really falls upon the companies, under the present 
competition for new business, and when levied upon the agent as such, al- 
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though ultimately falling upon the company as a part of the cost of producing 
new business, it practically estops both the agent and the company from the 
use of the most available argument to legislators against the impest, which is, 
that whatever tax is levied, either upon the agent, and thus indirectly upon 
the company, or upon the company, ultimately falls upon the policyholder as 
a part of the expense of producing new business. 

Where municipal taxation is made in the way of a license to either the 
agent or the company, any attempt to make such taxation equal, in propor- 
tion to the business done, is fraught with great difficulty. Hence the failure 
of the effort to secure co-operation of the companies and even of the agents 
in any effort to fairly grade such municipal taxation between the great com. 
panies or their representatives, and the small companies or their representa- 
tives, as well as between the modest beginner as a local agent, writing a small 
number of small policies, and the experienced and successful agent of the 
large companies, who places a large number of large policies, as well as 
between the representatives of a local company and those of companies organ- 
ized under the laws of other States. 

Probably the happiest solution of all these questions thus far devised has 
been a percentage tax upon total premiums received in the State, after de- 
ducting all payments made to policyholders, paid through the Auditor or 
Insurance Commissioner, in lieu of all municipal taxation, or reduced by 
such municipal taxation as the State permits. The nature of the business 
of both life and accident insurance differs so broadly from fire insurance, the 
manner in which the agency business is conducted, also differs so broadly 
from that of fire insurance companies, that the method and rate of taxation 
should also differ materially from that applied to fire insurance. 

With hearty co-operation upon the part of the companies and upon the 
part of their representatives in the various States, in making persistent effort 
for the proper amendment of the laws of the States, it is to be hoped that 
much can be accomplished toward uniformity of taxation, and that it is pos- 
sible that the taxation may be reduced to only such as may be necessary for 
the proper supervision of the business. 

The great State of Illinois, with an enlightened spirit worthy of imitation, 
has followed the example of New York in reducing its taxation upon the 
business of companies from other States, to the amount necessary for the 
proper supervision of the business. My information is, that, so far as State 
taxation is concerned, the example of New York and Illinois has been fol- 
lowed by Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin ; 
but this information is not as definite as I could desire. As to taxation by 
the States in which the companies are organized, so far as my information 
goes, life and accident insurance companies have invariably been placed 
among the most favored institutions. 

As to what action, if any, shall be taken by this congress upon this sub- 
ject I hesitate to make any suggestion. It is certain that any recommenda- 
tion made by this congress upon this subject will have a potent influence with 
the people of the various States, and, through them, with thejr representa- 
tives in the State legislatures, in securing such uniformity of legislation upon 
this subject as the nature of the business and the manner in which it is con- 
ducted shall, in the judgment of this congress, seem to demand for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare of the people. Wherefore, the fellowing reso- 
lutions are submitted for the consideration of the congress : 

Resolved, First, That the steady, rapid, progress of the people of the 
United States, in the opinion of this congress, has been greatly promoted by 
the system of American life and accident insurance, conducted substan- 
tially in the interest of their policyholders, by companies organized under 
the laws of our various States, which has not only diminished the burdens, 
which, without them, would have fallen more heavily upon our orphanages, 
our alms-houses, our asylums, and our criminal reformatories, but has also 
taught our people to be self-reliant, and has enabled the families of those 
dying with policies of insurance upon their lives, to go forward, without im- 
pediment, from otherwise irremediably disastrous financial misfortune, and 
we urge all classes of our people to avail themselves, so far as they may be 
able to do so, of the protection of life insurance. 

Second, To promote competition between these companies in adapting the 
system of life and accident insurance more perfectly to the needs of the 
people, we recommend the enactment of uniform laws by all the States re- 
ducing taxation for both State and municipal purposes, on the business of the 
companies organized under the laws of other States to such limit as will 
suffice for the proper supervision of the business within the State, and thus, 
so far as is practical, avoid the double taxation of the business. 


THE NEED OF UNIFORMITY IN INSURANCE LEGISLATION IN THE SEVERAL 
STATES. 


By Gro. B. Luper, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 


Governmental supervision of insurance corporations by State departments is 
comparatively new in this country, and all laws relating thereto are more or 
less crude and experimental. In many cases they are so exacting and 
restrictive as to seriously hamper honest and legitimate companies, while 
in other cases they are so loose and ineffective as to render little or no protec- 
tion to the public from designing and dishonest companies. Some States have 
gone so far as to prescribe certain terms and conditions upon which one class 
of companies may transact business, while the same privileges are granted to 
other classes without any restrictions whatever. By this system of indis- 
criminate legislation evils are multiplied and the benefits that ought to come 
to the people from State supervision are wholly lost. Our State legislatures 
are yearly beset by an orgarized band of lobbyists, demanding the enactment 
of all sorts of measures. A given class of companies may be compelled to com- 
ply with certain requirements not one of which comes within the realm of 
legitimate State supervision, but they satisfy the whim of some member or 
Senator who must ‘‘ pass a bill” to prove to his admiring constituency his 
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ability as a legislator. The youthful and inexperienced legislator usually 
looks about him for some suitable subject upon which ‘‘to legislate,” and 
knowing all about insurance, he naturally turns his attention to this inviting 
field, and the fruit of his labor is a law the provisions and effect of which are 
wholly beyond the author's conception. 

There is no good reason why this state of affairs should exist. An effective 
remedy ought to be found and applied. ‘hat the dissimilar requirements im- 
posed by the various States upon the companies are burdensome and useless 
will not be denied by any one who has given the subject serious consideration. 
The requirements imposed upon the companies by the laws of any given 
State may not be burdensome when considered alone, but when taken in con- 
nection with those of other States they may be so excessively annoying as to 
render the transaction of the business of the company at a profit at a fair 
rate to the insured almost an impossibility. These evils cry for reform, and 
the answer must come through one of two channels—‘‘ national supervision ”” 
or ‘‘ uniform legislation.” 

It is not our purpose to discuss at any length the merits or demerits of the 
former. It is only necessary, for the purposes of this paper, to show that in 
our opinion the scheme is utterly impracticable and that it will not and can- 
not accomplish the desired result. We shall not presume to discuss the con- 
stitutional objections to Federal supervision, though they are very grave if 
not absolutely insurmountable. Few have been found who contend that Con- 
gress has power to enact laws to regulate the affairs of a corporation created 
by the laws of a State so long, at least, as that corporation confines its opera- 
tions within the State creating it. At the most, then, Federal supervision 
would effect only companies of other countries doing business in the United 
States, and such business as domestic companies may transact beyond the 
limits of their respective States. State insurance departments would still be 
maintained for the supervision of their own companies. This would be con- 
founded. Federal supervision instead of relieving the companies of the 
burdensome requirements imposed by existing State laws and guaranteeing to 
the people sate and sound insurance would augment the troubles of the com- 
panies and give to the insured no advantage not now possessed by him. The 
theory that a sovereign State has the right to prescribe the terms and conditions 
upon which corporations of other States and countries can transact business 
therein is too well established to require any argument to support it. 

The other method, uniformity of legislation by the several States, is practical 
and possible. It can only be accomplished, however, after the people and 
the companies are educated to see its needs and its benefits. 

The only plan by which a start can be made toward uniformity of legisla- 
tion is for the insurance interests to organize and petition the Governors of 
the respective States to appoint one or more representative men from each 
State to draft a law specially adapted for general use in all the States. This 
proposed law should provide for the regulation of all classes of insurance cor- 
porations, both foreign and domestic. It should provide for uniform fees, 
uniform blanks of all kinds, uniform tax laws, and, above all, it should be so 
plain and explicit in its terms as to insure uniformity of execution. The dis- 
cretionary power lodged in the hands of insurance commissioners should be so 
guarded as to prevent the lordly exercise of assumed power. The details and 
not the general provisions should be made the important features. It is a 
grave error to assume that laws are uniform, because they are somewhat 
similar in their general requirements. These are easily complied with, but 
endless trouble may arise because of the dissimilarity of a very unimportant 
blank, or because of the changing of a single sentence, or possibly a word. in 
an annual statement. The more important forms should be accurately | re- 
scribed by legislative enactment, not only to secure uniformity, but to make 
it possible for the companies to know what is to be required of them, and to 
compel the use of the adopted forms in all the States. In my opinion ** Uni- 
form Legislation” in a general and loosely defined sense is of little con- 
sequence or value, because it will be found that State officials will refuse to 
adopt the prescribed blanks if there is any sort of a chance to evade them. 
The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners has made every honest 
effort to secure a uniform annual statement blank, but there are a number of 
commissioners who have failed or refused to adopt it. Of course, it cannot 
be expected that such a law would be adopted by all the States, nor even by 
a majority of them, but it is reasonable to expect that a few of our leading 
States would accept the conclusions of some such commission as I have de- 
scribed, and when once on their statute books, a starting point for future 
effort will have been attained. 

The prevalent idea that it is a *‘ patriotic” duty to impose greater burdens 
upon the companies of other States and countries than are placed upon home 
companies must be abandoned if uniformity is to prevail. It is a principle 
wholly at variance with the enlightenment of this age, and one that never ought 
to have had consideration at the hands of thoughtful men. Of course, the 
actual needs of agiven State may compel it te levy a higher tax upon all 
kinds of corporations than other States may require, but this is a question of 
amount and not of principle. Vicious as is the practice of promoting the in- 
terests of home companies at the expense of the companies of other States, 
yet it becomes a virtue when compared with that other and greater evil of 
discriminating between the classes of companies and the plans upon which 
they transact their business. I hold that a State is incompetent to inquire 
into the details of the business of a corporation beyond the common right 
to see that the public good is promoted, and its acknowledged duty to see 
that every corporation obeys the laws of its creator, Insurance companies 
in common with all corporations ought to pay their just share of the expenses 
of the governments which protect them in the enjoyment of the franchises 
which they have granted to them, but companies of one kind or class should 
not be compelled to bear the burdens for all classes, 

There is further need of uniformity of insurance legislation which may be 
found in the peculiar character of the business transacted. Technical though 
it is, yet it isthe same in Maine as in California, in Massachusetts as in 
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The citizen's interest is everywhere the same, and he must have the 
It is a mistaken idea 
that legislation of this character is for the benefit of the companies, It is— 
and if successful, must be—in the interests of the people. Insurance laws in 
all the States ought to be so carefully framed as to make it impossible for a 
citizen to be imposed upon by worthless and designing companies. They 
ought te be so clear and explicit in their terminology, and so faithfully exe- 
cuted, that the humblest citizen in accepting a policy from a duly accredited 
company (and it ought to be impossible for any other to exist) may know that 
he has a contract that will be carried out in good faith. A contract that means 
that he shall be indemnified against honest loss, but one which does not mean 
that he may profit by his own negligence or crime. The interests at stake are 
too large and important for further petty, selfish, designing legislation. The 
business interests of the whole world are involved, and their prosperity is in 
the balance, and the time will soon come when they will rise up and demand 
that their interests be not jeopardized to gratify the spite of some fellow who 
has failed to collect one thousand dollars upon the loss of a two hundred dol- 
lar stable, or whose dividends on his lite policy do net equal the extravagant 
Seen made by some adventurer representing a short term get-me-rich-quick 
order. 

Honest laws, for honest and just purposes, honestly and fearlessly exe- 
cuted, is the need of the hour. 


Nevada. 


THE LEGAL MEANING OF THE WorpD ‘‘ ASSESSMENT” AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO LIFE INSURANCE. 


By L. G. Fouse, Philadelphia. 


‘* Assess’ is derived from the Latin word ‘‘ assidera,” and has been for 
ages inseparably associated with government and the administration of laws. 
In both its Latin and French origin it has reference to the exercise of judicial 
functions, Its modern use and meaning is for persons vested with govern- 
mental or associated authority to determine the amount an individual com- 
pany or community, as the case may be, is to pay for benefits received or to 
be received. In Burrill’s law dictionary assessment is defined as ‘‘ an adjust- 
ment or proportioning of one thing to another,” *‘the fixing or settling of asum 
to be levied or paid according to a certain proportion,” ‘* authoritative impo- 
sition of a sum or sums to be paid,” *‘a pecuniary imposition upon persons 
or property,” etc., and it is stated by the same authority that the term is con- 
stantly used in two distinct senses: ‘* First, as descriptive of the mode or 
process of ascertaining the amount and proportions or certain pecuniary im- 
positions upon persons and property; second, as descriptive of the resu/ts of 
such processes, namely, the sums of money so ascertained and required to be 
made, In the former sense it may be compared with the term ‘taxation;’ in 
the latter, with ‘tax.’”” In the case of People vs. Whyler, 41 Cal., 354, the 
court held that ‘‘an important distinction between a tax and an assessment 
is that a tax must be assessed upon all the property within the taxed district 
upon the principle of uniformity, whereas an assessment is levied only upon 
the property benefited” In the case of King vs. The City of Portland, 2 
Oregon, 156, the court held that **the word ‘assessment,’ when found in a 
constitution ia connection with the subject of taxation, is always used to mean 
a tax levied upon the principle of benefits.” Another sense in which the 
word is used has reference to the official listing of persons and property for 
the purpose of taxation. (In this connection fully defined by Cooley on Tax, 
258). 

In Welty’s ‘*‘ Law of Assessments,” in connection with private corpora- 
tions, the word is defined to be ‘' fro rata charges imposed upon the shares 
into which the capital stock is divided for the purpose of carrying out the ob- 
jects for which the corporation was created, If the corporation has no capi-* 
tal stock, the assessment may represent a per capita charge against its mem- 
bers, or a pro rata charge against their property, according to some rule or 
proportion established by mutual agreement of its members.” In the case of 
Manning vs. Kleppel, 9 Oregon, 373, the general legal meaning of the word 
is given as authoritative determination of the amount to be paid, Blackstone 
defines it as the naming of a rate by authorized persons according to their 
discretion, as opposed to a sum certain or determined by law. 

For an exemplification of the meaning of the word “‘ assessment” it is only 
necessary to refer to the practice of private and public corporations and asso- 
ciated authority. The directors of a private corporation, except in case of 
impairment of capital, do not wait until a liability has accrued to make an as- 
sessment, but the stock is assessed from time to time, until it is fully paid, 
to carry on the objects and purposes of the corporation. In a public corpo- 
ration or municipality the comptroller or other proper officer makes an esti- 
mate of the needs of the corporation for the current or succeeding year, and 
the councils, Board of Aldermen, or by whatever name the proper authority 
is known, determine the amount of assessment or the rate of tax. In an as- 
sociation, whether it be fraternal, social, or whatever its object or purpose 
may be, an estimate is usually made of the amount required for some specific 
purpose, and the members are then assessed before a liability has accrued. 

The influence of the world is telt by everyone exercising the rights of cit:- 
zenship, in every home, club, association, society, corporation, private or 
governmental, because it is of the very essence of governmental and asso- 
ciated existence. It is, therefore, a matter of great surprise to intelligent 
opinion that an effort has been made in certain channels to give the word a 
circumscribed meaning in its application to life insurance. The assessment 
plan of life insurance was adopted about twenty years ago as a protest against 
the plan of fixing the premium and policy values by law. This protest met 
with the most bitter opposition on the part of companies which owe their ex- 
istence to the law fixing the premium and policy values. It was practically 
impossible for the assessment societies in the outset to secure laws for their 
regulation and government, but they had to be content with a mere exemption 
clause, exempting them from the operation of the general insurance laws. 
This gave them a liberty and freedom, which was somewhat abused, mainly 
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through ignorance of the principles of life insurance and the requirements of 
the law of mertality, The assessment rates were adopted at haphazard by 
the primitive societies, without regard to the law of mortality, and not- 
withstanding the broad meaning of the word ‘‘ assessment,” there are, even 
in this enlightened period, some to be found who insist upon associating the 
word “assessment,” in its application to life insurance, with the crude 
methods adopted by the first societies, and indeed seem to think that the mere 
use or application of the word limits the beneficence of life insurance to some 
one particular form of policy, Any association that dares to assume that it 
does not limit the beneficence of life insurance, and that it can issue the forms 
of policies to suit the exigencies of the times, is charged with aping old line 
life insurance companies. Such narrowmindedness is like the ignorance of 
those who laughed to scorn the dreams of a Galileo or the theories of a Dar- 
win, and is wearisome to human intelligence. The word ‘‘ assessment” 
practically means discretion, freedom, and liberty in action, and it requires a 
tremendous stretch of the imagination for anyone to circumscribe it when as- 
sociated with life insurance. The assessment plan of life insurance legally 
means any plan or scheme of life insurance in which the premium charge and 
the policy values are not fixed or predetermined by statute law. About fif- 
teen years ago the principle of assessment was first scientifically applied to 
life insurance, The cry has ever since been that in its scientific application 
the plan so closely resembles what is commonly known as the ‘‘legal reserve 
plan,” that one can hardly be distinguished from the other. This may be 
true so far as the premium charge is concerned, but in the policy contract 
there is a divergence easily distinguishable. In the one case, the premium is 
fixed and absolute, and there is no liability beyond it, because the net portion 
of the premium has been predetermined by statute law. In the other case, 
the premium has been named by the officers, and agreed to by the members, 
and may be increased or diminished according to the legitimate needs of the 
corporation. It is flexible, and unless that fact is clearly and distinctly set 
forth in the policy contract, it is not an assessment contract. 

The principle of assessment is applicable to all forms of policies er plans 
of life insurance, including endowments, with proper limitations. To create 
an endowment of a fixed sum payable at a specified time, there must likewise 
be a fixed premium based on a certain rate of interest ; but the advocates of 
the assessment plan are and always have been opposed to combining invest- 
ment with insurance under the same policy contract. The idea which pre- 
vailed at one time, and which still exists in a few narrow minds, that the 
assessment plan means post mortem assessments, or levying the assessment 
after the liability has accrued, is opposed to common sense, the legal meaning 
of the word ‘‘ assessment,” and to business prudence. As has already been 
explained, any contract of life insurance in which the premium to be paid 
has not been predetermined by law, but is flexible and fixed by authority 
of the corporation issuing it, and agreed to by the holder or insured, is an as- 
sessment contract. Life insurance, on whatever plan, is a business, and must 
be conducted on business principles. The first duty of the management of a 
company is, to make provision to enable it beyond question to discharge its 
policy obligations. The second, as a matter of good business. is to issue 
policy contracts which are acceptable to the insuring public. The third is, 
to comply with the spirit of the laws of the several States applicable to as- 
sessment life insurance. It is proper to say here, that to comply with the 
letter of the laws of the several States is practically an impossibility. This, 
happily, is recognized by those charged with the administration of the insur- 
ance laws, and who in interpreting them are influenced by the law of comity 
between States. A life insurance company has to deal with all classes and 
conditions of people. Some are engaged in more hazardous occupations than 

‘others, some inherit a better constitution than others, some are living in a cli- 
mate more favorable to longevity than others, etc,, and all these different con- 
ditions, as well as the different predispositions, call for a variety of policies 
and premium rates. Why should a life insurance company, with the prefix 
‘*assessment,” be limited to one policy and one rate, and thus be unable to 
maintain equity among its policyholders, and perpetuate its existence? The 
cost of life insurance is a known quantity, it can be computed with mathe- 
matical accuracy, and if a candidate for insurance desires to make his pay- 
ments within a limited number of years, while he is a producer and _prosper- 
ous, and thus secure the insurance in spite of future adversities, there is no 
reason in law or equity why a life insurance company,with the prefix *‘ assess- 
ment,” cannot name a rate of premium to he paid by such a person, provided 
provision be made in the contract for a further assessment, or scaling of lia- 
bility, if necessary. 

It should be clearly understood that it is not the amount of the premium, 
or the plan of payment, that distinguishes an assessment from a legal reserve 
contract. I repeat, that the distinguishing feature is, that under the assess- 
ment contract the premium is flexible, and named by authority of the cor- 
poration issuing it, while under the legal reserve contract, it is fixed, and its 
basis predetermined by statute law. 

If the law enacted by the last legislature of New York, commonly knewn 
as the ‘*Roche Bill,” and which is only the beginning of the end, is gener- 
ally adopted by the several States, then the distinguishing feature referred to 
will disappear. All life insurance companies will be doing business on the 
assessment plan ; that is, upon the plan of naming the premium, and de- 
termining the policy values by authority ef the corporation issuing the con- 
tract, instead of having them determined by statute. The time when this 
will come to pass is not far distant. The considerations or influences that 
secured the passage of the Roche bill at Albany without opposition, recalled 
it when it came into the hands of the Governor for a modification, and 
passed it a second time without opposition, will, when the time is ripe for it, 
put a similar bill through the legislatures of the ether States. Those who 
believe in the freedom and liberty of assessment as applied to lite insurance, 
cannot consistently find fault with this move, except as to the method em- 

ployed, and the fact that nosafeguards, such as are contained in the assess- 
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ment laws, have been adopted to guard against the abuse of a most sacred 
trust. The Roche bill gives the officers of a company absolute freedom in 
adopting any table of mortality or premium rate which they may see fit, is 
silent as tothe rate of interest, and, indeed, so far as premium rates and 
policy values are concerned, places the companies designated as ‘‘ legal 
reserve” on a par with assessment life companies. Unfortunately, however, 
it omits all the safeguards incorperated in the assessment laws. Under the 
latter, a company must either specify in the policy contract, or in the notice 
of premiums, the objects and purposes for which the money to be paid is 
intended, and the amount for expenses must be explicitly set forth, and a 
direct trust is created, so that the money is practically received in a fiduciary 
capacity, and must be applied to the purpose for which it is received, or the 
custodians of it will be charged with malfeasance in office, for which penal- 
ties are prescribed in the law. 

The Roche bill, if its provisions are accepted by any life insurance com- 
pany, does away with a hypothetical net valuation as a test of solvency, and 
substitutes the British system, by which the corporate authority is left to 
liberty of action, guided by experience, the exigencies of the times, and cur- 
rent business judgment, which is all comprehended in the word ‘‘ assess- 
ment.” Every well-regulated assessment office will make periodical valua- 
tions on the basis of either its past experience er insurance experience in 
general, to ascertain whether the cash assets equal the present worth of the 
future deficiencies in order to determine from time to time the sufficiency of 
its assessments or premium rates, 

It being almost universally recognized by life underwriters that the techni- 
calities and exactions of the legal reserve laws endanger the existence of life 
companies, and render the outlay for insurance excessive, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the tendency of the times is for life insurance companies ik 
effect, if not in fact, to prefix the word ‘* assessment,” which is the very basis 
of our government and corporate authority. 


THE EFFEcT OF ‘‘ OCCUPATION” AND ‘* HaBits” ON LiFe INSURANCE 
RISKS. 


By W#LIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary of The United States 
Life Insurance Company. 


In considering the advisability of accepting applicants for life insurance, cer- 
tain elements generally exercise a determining influence. These elements are : 
Location of residence ; Physical condition of the applicant, as developed by 
the medical examination ; The mortality record of the family of the applicant ; 
His occupation, business or profession ; and his personal habits in respect of 
the use of alcoholic and malt liquors, narcotics and tobacco. 

The first-named element—location of residence—is governed by more or less 
rigid and inflexible rules, as life insurance companies do not authorize the 
solicitation of risks by their agents in what are considered unhealthy localities, 
where the prevailing mortality rate has been shown by experience to be 
excessive as compared with more favorable locations. 

The physical condition of the applicant, as developed by a careful medical 
examination made by a trusted medical appointee of a company, is, of course, 
of positive determining effect. Upon this examination is generally based the 
acceptance or rejection of the proposed risk, according as it indicates a proba- 
bility or improbability that the life examined will live out the life expectancy. 

Family history, personal habits and occupation are not only directly of 
importance in themselves, but also aid in the determination of what degree ot 
importance may be attached to certain features of the examination in which 
the applicant may not come up to the full standard of perfect physical develop- 
ment; as, for instance, an apparent lack of constitutional vigor; a rather 
slight physique ; paleness of facial aspect ; overweight ; too marked ruddiness 
of complexion ; physical evidence of too generous diet or drink ; abnormally 
rapid or slow pulse, etc. 

The elements of personal habits and occupation are capable of valuable 
application to the medical aspect of each case, and may prove very useful in 
indicating the individual probability of attaining the expectation of life— 
under favorable conditions. A healthy life, lived under favorable conditions, 
is like a perfect flower raised amid the surroundings and in the temperature 
most congenial to it. One who is a perfect physical specimen of manhood— 
such a one as would, under favorable auspices, be gladly accepted as a risk by 
any life insurance company—will if exposed to conditions unfavorable to the 
continuation of physical perfection, be like a plant of perfect and vigorous 
growth transplanted to a climate uncongenial to it, nipped by the frosts that 
wither its leaves, and rotted by the continuous rains that haye been substi- 
tuted for its native life-giving sunshine and warmth. 

Occupation and personal habits are unquestionably the principal conditions 
that unsettle and operate against the normal and legitimate mortality experi- 
enced among insured lives. The conditions either assist (if favorable) or 
hinder and oppose (if unfavorable) the perfect physical growth, and the main- 
tenance of a perfect physical life. They are, indeed, very serious questions 
to life insurance companies. The medieal officers pass upon the physical 
quality of risks, but in thousands of cases doubtful personal habits cast a 
shadow of suspicion and distrust upon the applicant ; and the unknown and 
almost incalculable hazards of occupations, morally and physically dangereus, 
create a condition of doubt that is very vexatious to the executive officers, 
who have to assume the responsibility of carefully gauging the degree of 
enhanced risk, with perhaps only a feeble light to guide them along the path- 
way of uncertainty. 

Of course all such cases should be considered purely upon their individual 
merits, and no general considerations should be allowed to exercise the decid- 
ing influence. Nevertheless it is practically impossible to ignore the fact that 
hard-working agents demand an impartial decision upon their applications, 
with an inclination to decide in accordance with their wishes, if it can be 
safely done without jeopardizing the interests of existing policy holders. Not 
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only must we bear in mind the necessity of steering clear of possibly bad risks, 
but we must also remember, that for the attainment of the most perfect 
general averages in our experience, it is desirable to assume all risks that 
can with reasonable safety be assumed. Futhermore, every application 
embodying doubtful elements of risk, has cost time and money to secure, 
and should be accepted if consistent with conservative principles and sound 
judgment. This reason applies, of course, with special weight to the smaller 
companies. While due regard should be paid to each and every one of these 
considerations, it is quite apparent that they should simply guide the judg- 
ment. They should not be allowed in the slightest degree to warp or control 
the judgment one way or the other, but they have performed their legitimate 
function if they secure absolute fairness and impartiality. 

Is it possible to lay down any rigid and inflexible rule that can be safely 
relied upon for our guidance in determining whether or not a given risk is 
insurable without doing too great violence to the interests ef probably or 
concededly better risks already insured with us? I think not. It is a ques- 
tion of experience, observation and judgment, and occasionally of expediency; 
but even the exercise of the ripest judgment, the acutest degree of observa- 
tion, and the largest experience, will often be at fault in threading so inex- 
tricable a maze with so little trustworthy light to illuminate the pathway. 

Just here come in the questions: ‘* What would be the just and proper 
standard of selection?” ‘What degree of moral or physical impairment of 
risk is permissible ?” and ‘* Do we injure an existing policy-holder by accept- 
ing risks not conclusively proven to be on the same plane of excellence with 
himself ?”’ 

The last question can surely be answered in the negative, because it needs 
only to be argued to its logical conclusion, to prove that precisely equal risks 
cannot be pre-determined; and therefore the best that can be done is to 
secure an approximate and practical conformity to a given mortality standard. 
To answer this question affirmatively would be to assert a knowledge of 
intellectual, mental and moral equalities utterly impossible to recognize or 
pre-determine. This would be necessary, because upon the mortality result 
of a given body of men, intellectual, mental and moral tendencies, as well 
at fortuitous contingencies, have an undeniably appreciable effect. 

A conservative judgment, coupled with an intimate knowledge of the statis- 
tical experiences of life insurance companies, can be trusted to give a 
practical answer to the question, ‘* What degree of moral or physical impair- 
ment of risk is permissible?” A well-trained faculty of observation is here 
of almost inestimable value, and indeed cannot be very well dispensed with 
without danger of accepting many risks that ought never to be touched, and 
rejecting many that ought reasonably to be granted the benefits of life 
insurance, It will readily be seen how greatly we will be aided in correctly 
answering this question by all the available statistics that may tend to show 
the effect of ‘‘ habits” and the various more or less hazardous ‘‘occupations ” 
upon the normal mortality rate prevailing among insured lives. 

It has seemed to me to be best to consider the two last-named questions 
first, because they involve various considerations inseparable from the first 
question ‘* What should be the just and proper standard of selection ?” 

There is no just and proper and infallible standard of selection known to- 
day, and it is more than doubtful whether the future will ever evolve one. 
The correct solution of such a standard is surrounded by too many uncer- 
tainties, too many elements of which it is only possible to estimate approxi- 
mately the relative importance and value; and it is impossible to free it from 
all the elements of doubt that the probably intentional, and often the unin- 
tentional, mistatements of applicants invest it with. It seems, therefore, to 
be quite pertinent to inquire ** to what extent may our actual standard, so far 
as we may have the means of determining it, fall below the accepted mor- 
tality standard upon which certain life premiums are based?” To this ques- 
tion we may possibly be able to reach a fairly satisfactory answer. 

Premium rates are based upon various tables of mortality, but the State 
reserve standards have fixed upon either the American Experience Table of 
Mortality, or the table known as the Actuaries’ or Combined Experience 
Table The former was compiled from the experience of one life com- 
pany, the latter from the experience of seventeen English companies. In 
each table insured lives are carried through the successive years of their ex- 
perience, starting in with the year of their entrance, when they had just suc- 
cessfully passed the discriminating ordeal of a medical examination, and run- 
ning through the table to the extent of their exposure—each year’s experience 
on each life becoming each year more and more remote from the year of 
selection. Therefore, although it is conceded that the benefit of medical 
selection is eliminated in a period of five or six years, it is manifest that the 
mortality rate for any given age, according to either of these moriality 
tables, must be larger than would ordinarily be expected from a number of 
lives, all of which are subjected to medical examination at that age. In con- 
sequence of this, it is self-evident that the table rate of mortality need not 
necessarily be exceeded, even if admissions occur somewhat below the 
originally fixed standard of acceptance. 

Furthermore, these tables have been constructed seme twenty or thirty 
years, and during that time the influences that largely affect mortality 
experience have been greatly modified. Medical research and surgical 
methods have been vastly more beneficial than ever tefore to the human 
race, and lessen the fatal tendency of many diseases and accidents. Sani- 
tary conditions are wonderfully improved, to the perceptible diminution of 
the generally prevailing death rate. The conditions of social life throughout 
the country and in the large centres of population are upon a basis of far 
greater security. Mechanical appliances have been improved wherever they 
formerly stood as a menace to life and limb, and society has compelled a 
greater regard to conditions of safety where formerly human life and human 
health were held as very cheap commodities. 

It therefore stands to reason that with premium rates more than adequate 
to the risks we run, and with the reserve values based upon assumptions of 
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mortality greater than present conditions justify us in expecting, there exists a 
margin of safety which will reasonably permit of a conservative lowering of 
the original standard of selection. These considerations do not positively 
indicate any definite degree or percentage of impairment that we are justified 
in tolerating, but they do justify the abstract idea that some concession can 
properly and safely be made, and our experience, judgment and observation 
must be relied upon to indicate how far we can properly go in this direction, 

Prejudicial personal habits existing at the time of application, or of recent 
occurrence, should not be tolerated ; but with present reformation the result 
of past delinquency is modified, according to age, degree of former excess, 
and length of abstinence from excess ; and need not be so seriously regarded. 
In respect to occupation—especially occupation involving only a physical 
hazard—a greater degree of liberality thanhas hitherto prevailed is certainly 
permissible. I should say that (in my judgment) the circumstances heretofore 
referred to would amply justify a lowering of the original standard of selection 
to the extent of, say, ten or fifteen per cent. A very careful judgment, how- 
ever, should constantly act as a check to and regulation of this concession. 

It will be seen that this is a purely arbitrary deduction. Indeed, the 
elements involved in this whole consideration cannot be accurately graded or 
determined. It is not possible to apply any specific value to them, and all that 
can be done is to employ carefully the faculty of a judgment and experience 
that have been trained in this direct line. It seems, however, that my esti- 
mate of the degree of concession we can make is fairly justifiable. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the companies have not been able to make 
an investigation into the after experience on the lives they have refused to 
insure. So far as I know, only one company has succeeded in making such an 
investigation. It will be readily seen how almost insuperable are the difficulties 
attending such an investigation, The one company that undertook it achieved 
valuable results, but at the expense of much time and patience, and at great 
money cost. Every effort that determination and ingenuity could devise was 
made, and the result, though so difficult of attainment, proved to be highly 
instructive. 

Those rejected by reason of ‘‘ occupation” embraced a large number of 
persons engaged in the liquor traffic, and in mechanical trades believed to 
entail too great physical and moral hazards. With a total of 3745 years of 
exposure, the expected death losses were thirty-nine, while the actual number 
of deaths was forty ; but as those engaged in liquor selling were not separated 
from those of other occupations, part of the value that would have attached to 
this investigation is necessarily lost. As a matter of fact, hawever, I find that 
the preponderance of deaths was among those who were rejected because the 
were hotel, saloon or restaurant keepers, or in some other way identified wit 
the traffic in ardent spirits. It is safe, therefore, to say that excluding this 
element (of such great moral hazard) all the others rejected for ‘* occupation ” 
could, as a class, have been safely insured. The undeniable inference, of 
course, is that as far as dangerous occupations, or those usually rated as 
dangerous, are concerned, the danger is a liability to non-fatal accidents and 
influences. 

This is a valuable lesson to learn, and the reasoning that teaches it seems to be 
logically sound. Merchants and commercial men, bankers, brokers, profes- 
sional men, are all supposed to be desirable risks ; and many other occupations 
are supposed (on more or less good ground) to be dangerous. But in the light of 
such an experience as I have referred to, we can only conclude that, while 
these so-called dangerous occupations do involve some physical hazard, there 
is a law of compensation operating somewhere. That law of compensation is 
undoubtedly the added vitality resulting from an active life—a benetit that the 
mechanic enjoys over the banker. The privilege of out-door employment 
and the.exercise of the entire muscular system, with the brain force needed to 
enable every skilled mechanic to faithfully perform his work, induce a con- 
dition of vigor and health that the sedentary habits and overpowering brain 
exhaustion of the banker rob him of. One company has for ten years or more 
been insuring locomotive engineers, and has a large number of policyholders 
in this employment. They have had only one death, while the table of 
mortality;}would justify several. That one man died from poison. No record of 
insurance on the lives of professional men can be found better than this, and 
yet most companies refuse to insure locomotive engineers, while a few insure 
them, but charge extra premiums upon such risks, 

Of those rejected because of unfavourable personal habits, the same com- 
pany previously referred to, found a very different experience from that 
developed by those rejected for *‘ occupation.” There were 7285 years of 
exposure, calling for ninety deaths. The actual deaths were 200, It is there- 
fore quite manifest that vicious habits in respect of excessive eating, drinkin 
or smoking must bar a man from obtaining insurance in every well: regulated 
life office. It is an element of so great hazard that we dare not tolerate it, and 
justice to every existing policyholder requires that the standard of admission 
(so far as it applies to excessive drinkers) shall be rigidly maintained, and not 
abated one atom. 

I have submitted to the officers of all the American and Canadian life 
insurance companies inquiries as to their usual actions in the cases of men of 
certain confessed or known habits of drinking, and men of a large number of 
occupations, generally regarded as more or less hazardous, As a result of 
this inquiry, the usual course of action of twenty-four American and three 
Canadian life insurance companies has been ascertained. 

As to applicants who confess to no daily habit, but that they have occasion- 
ally drank too much or gone on ‘‘s ,»” the companies, almost without 
er 0. put themselves on record that such cases should be unqualifiedly 
rejected. 

In cases where the applicants have formerly been more or less intemperate, 
but show a record of temperance for five or more years, the verdict seems to 
be that they should be either accepted for the plan applied for, after diligent 
individual inquiry, or else be given short term endowments. 

In the cases of applicants of formerly intemperate record, but who have 
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shown evidence of temperance for only one or two years past, nearly every 
company casts the verdict of rejection, or postpones them for a further period 
of two or three years, during which time it is endeavored to hold them under 
some degree of observation. 

Where the applicant admits, or is convicted, of former intemperate habits, 
but has been an absolute abstainer for five years or more, it seems usual tv 
accept him, or else restrict to an endowment policy. If the period of total 
abstinence has not lasted for more than a year or so, subsequent to former 
intemperate habits, he is emphatically declined by all companies, 

There is a very large class of occasional drinkers, and men who are willing 
to admit that they take some three or four drinks a day, but who claim never 
to have drank to excess. One-half the companies heard from decline such 
cases, especially if the liquor drank be ardent spirits. The action of the 
other companies seems to be to make diligent personal inquiries, and base 
their decision thereupon. 

A particularly strong suspicion always attaches to hotel men, saloon-keepers, 
brewers and distillers, and all directly allied to those interests, because of the 
strong temptation to intemperance they undoubtedly are subjected to, I find 
that applicants who keep hotels, but claim to be strictly temperate, and never 
to ‘‘tend bar,” are generally accepted. Those that make the same claim to 


- temperance, but admit occasionally tending bar, are just as generally declined. 


Collectors for breweries and distilleries or liquor houses, or clerks or laborers 
in or about them, are universally declined unless they are advanced in life, 
and are able to show a good record of many years of correct habits, or are 
total abstainers. 

In nearly all the above named cases the age of the applicant seems to carry 
a great deal of weight, and any degree of intemperance that has occurred in 
middle life seems to weigh with the companies more heavily than cases of an 
equal degree of intemperance in much younger men. Doubtless this ruling is 
justified owing to the reformatory influence of marriage. 

A very careful consideration of all these facts will tend strongly to reprobate 
the careless use of stimulants. No man who takes a few glasses too much 
once in a while can tell how strongly it may operate against his chances of ob- 
taining much-needed insurance upon his life for many years to come, com- 
pelling him very likely to leave unprotected those years of his life that most 
need the protection of life insurance, 

It cannot be claimed with any show of justice whatever that the companies 
are too arbitrary in these matters, or that they draw the line of rejection too 
rigidly, because the previously quoted statistics of mortality do, beyond any 
question, prove that any excessive use of ardent spirits, malt liquers or other 
stimulants, to the extent of even becoming an occasional habit, makes the risk 
a bad risk for life insurance, and, if accepted, would entail the necessity of a 
certainly increased mortality. 

It is the practice of life companies generally to discriminate severely against 
those who use tobacco toa hurtful extent, and te unqualifiedly reject those 
who have acquired a habit of using narcotics, 

The action of the companies in relation to different *‘ occupations” is vari- 
able to an unexpected degree. Setting aside entirely the preferred occupations 
that are generally supposed to involve neither a moral nor a physicai hazard, 
definite inquiry was made by me in relation to 181 eccupations, in which I 
assumed that there existed sufficient of hazard and doubt to make it ex- 
tremely probable that the action of the companies was not uniform in respect of 
them. 

Although this inquiry embraced many occupations, involving more than a 
asual degree of hazard, very few are unanimously rejected. There are, how- 
ever, many other occupations emphatically rejected by nearly all the compa- 
nies, and so heavily discriminated against by the few who will entertain them 
at all as to constitute really a general cause of rejection. 

The following is a list ot the occupations so generally rejected, or harshly 
discriminated against, as to be tantamount to a rejection, and therefore con- 
sidered as practically uninsurable - 

Aeronauts, brewers, clerks and laborers in breweries, barkeepers, saloon- 
keepers, beer bottlers, seamen, cartridge makers, circus riders, coal miners, 
miners of quartz, gold, silver, iron, lead, zinc and copper, drivers of beer 
wagons, those engaged in the manufacture or handling of dynamite, etc., elec- 
tric light linemen, makers, users or keepers of nitro-glycerine, percussion cap 
makers, powder mill employees, car couplers, railroad men engaged in ‘* yard” 
duty and submarine divers. 

The other occupations inquired about are variously treated. Some compa- 
nies emphatically rejecting them, some writing them for the plan applied for, 
and without extra premium, while still others write them only on high pre- 
mium policies, or with an extra premium charge. 

As to the general deductions that may be drawn from an examination of 
these statistics, I am of the opinion that if we exclude those engaged in the 
liquor business, and also such exceptionally hazardous risks as aeronauts, 
divers, manufacturers of explosives, and a very few others, nearly all the other 
occupations—a vast number of which are, at the present time, severely dis- 
criminated against—can be safely written upon at ordinary rates, and without 
doing violence to the interest of other policyholders, provided the physical 
risk be perfect and the applicant be a man of good intellectual power and 
moral force. 

I am particular in emphasizing the last qualifications, because I believe that 
the degree of intelligence of an applicant should be considered side by side 
with the question of occupation. I believe that an intelligent man, who pos- 
sesses the advantages of a good common school education, can much more 
safely be trusted in a dangerous occupation than a man of very lew intellectual 
calibre, and that whenever a case is in doubt by reason of the stated occupa- 
tion of the applicant, the executive officer of a company having it in charge 
will be greatly assisted by a careful inquiry in the line I have indicated, and 
I think this point should never be overlooked in the determination of such 


questions, 
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I have endeavored to draw some useful general deductions from these statis- 
tics, and from such other statistics as I have had access to, and I therefore feel 
that I am correct in saying : 

First—That vicious habits in respect of his present use of intoxicating 
drinks should invariably cut a man off from the present benefits of life insur- 
ance, 

Second—That vicious habits in the same respect in the past, succeeded by 
an occasional use of intoxicants, should leave a man open to a great deal of 
doubt, and not entitle him to any cheaper policy than a short term endow- 
ment, 

Third—That such vicious habits in the past, succeeded by a period of not 
less than five years of total abstinence, would justify the favorable considera- 
tion of a risk, provided the most careful medical examination satisfactorily 
proves that no constitutional impairment has been wrought by his past ex- 
cesses, 

Fourth—That one engaged in any way in the sale or manufacture of intoxi- 
cating drinks should be regarded with the gravest suspicion, and only ac- 
cepted when the habits are unqualifiedly good, and the age of the applicant 
creates a reasonable assumption that he has passed beyond the period of 
severest temptation. 

Fifth—That intelligence and education exercises a very great influence 
upon the fatal tendencies of most of the occupations usually considered as 
peculiarly hazardous. 

Sixth—That the hazard of occupation should be carefully considered, not 
only in light of the intelligence and education of the applicant, but also with 
respect to his age, duration of experience in the occupation objected to, and 
the verdict of the medical director as to his physical condition and develop- 
ment, 

Seventh—That a vast majority of the occupations always discriminated 
against and frequently rejected may with perfect safety be written upon our 
ordinary plan. 


[ We have received copies of several other papers read during the week, but 
have not room for them in this issue. ] 





The New York Mutual Insurance Company Retires. 


Ir has been decided to retire the New York Mutual Insurance Company, which 
has been transacting marine insurance since March 15, 1851. ‘The company 
will cease writing business on June 30, and will reinsure its risks as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 

The New York Mutual has a capital stock of $420,000, and on January 1, 
1893, had assets aggregating $599,777, its net surplus being $34,658. In 1892 
its premium income amounted to $218,346 and it wrote $26,133,468 of risks 
during the year. Since organization (to January 1, 1893,) the company re- 
ceived $21,172,854 for premiums and paid $14,359,023 for losses. T. B. 
Bleecker, Jr., is its president and Edward Laraque its secretary. The trustees 
are Henry Meyer, Edward H. R. Lyman, Francis Hathaway, George Mosle, 
R. D. Perry, W. Irving Clark, Stephen W. Carey, Henry C. Hulbert, Chas. 
C, Leary, Jacob S. Wetinore, Richard Irvin, Jr., T. B. Bleecker, Jr., H. C. 
Von Post, John W. Wilson, George A. Meyer, Arthur Berry. 





Louisiana Insurance Report. 


THE fullest report ever issued by the Louisiana Insurance Department, that for 
the year 1892, bears the imprint of W. B. Spencer, assistant (Secretary of 
State) in charge. It gives more complete information than ever before and 
will take rank with those of some older departments. Mr. Spencer's remarks 
on the local situation are interesting and we quote from them as follows : 


The sudden and large advance in premium charges incident te the forma- 
tion of the compact, has aroused considerable opposition, and demands are 
constantly made that the legislature at its next session shal) take some decisive 
action looking to the dissolution of the compact, and the prohibition of com- 
binations among the companies for the maintenance of rates. Such action 
could well be based upon the prevailing popular theory that no monopolies or 
combinations te the injury of the public should be tolerated in those branches 
of commerce that are necessary to the public use and welfare. Insurance, no 
less than railways, is an absolute necessity of commerce, and as railroads are 
now a fruitful source of legislative action and control, the question is why 
should not insurance be? If the charges of companies for insurance are grossly 
excessive and exorbitant, and the manifest intention and purpose of such 
compacts are to force such terms upon the people, then legislative action 
would be amply justified. But reasonable and prudent men will first inquire 
what tne cost of insurance is to the company before they fix the cost to the 
insured, or attempt to prevent the fixing of rates by the companies themselves. 
The capital invested in insurance companies is entitled to a fair return in the 
way of dividends, This being conceded, I take it that any one who impar- 
tially examines the experience of the insurance companies in this State during 
the past few years, must recognize that little, if any money, has been made 
from this business here, and few, indeed, escaped heavy loss during the past 
year. These companies were not organized for charitable purposes and can- 
not be expected to do business at a loss, or sell indemnity for less than cost— 
a privilege exercised by every merchant or dealer in his business—and cer- 
tainly an advance of rates under the heavy loss of the past year would be 
justified ; but whether the advance in the present case is excessive, should be 
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determined after a deliberate, impartial consideration, and not blindly and 
hastily by ill-considered legislation. 
* * * e 


There is a law in this State (act 149 of 1888) providing when a policy is 
adjusted for less than its face value, the premium for the full term on the differ- 
ence between its face value and the adjustment, in case of total loss, shall 
be returned tothe insured. If this act, which is eminently fair and just, 
were supplemented by one allowing suits to be entered against companies in 
the parish where the loss occurred, I take it that there would be fairer and 
more liberal treatment toward the insured, and no reason or necessity for a 
valued policy law, and no attempt to enact same. 





Capital and Assets of British Companies. 


FRomM our English correspondent we have received the following compilation 
‘of capital and assets as of December 31, 1892 (or latest statement) of the 
British companies conducting a fire insurance business in this country ; and 
also the same items for the marine companies operating here. In a few cases 
the accounts were not yet made up and the figures were therefore not available. 



































N Paid-up Total Asset vAvallable” 
AME . ota ssets. valiabie 
Capital. for Fire. 
Alliance, London................. 550,000 1,353,946 ‘ cats abi 
eee 5 720,000 b9, 813,595 2,398,095 
Caledonian, Edinburgh........... £107,500 £1,035, 19¢ £452,739 
Commercial Union............... 250,000 3,339,495 813,218 
errr eee 89,375 63,470 50,226 
NN Sn ee ere 1,000,000 4,508,578 759,280 
Imperial, London................ 300,000 1,598,657 1,598,657 
Lancashire, Manchester........... 272,986 1,676,635 484,440 
Ls0m Five, LOW. ......scccsencsss 112,013 239,472 |Allthe assets. 
Liverpool and London and Globe.. 245,640 8,879,467 714,000 
London and Lancashire........... $1,063,750 5,447,411 |All the assets. 
London Assurance............-.-. £448,275 £3/733:153 556,420 
Manchester Fire..............++6: 150,000 552,438 |All the assets, 
National, Dublin..........ccecce. 100,000 363,520 100,000 
Pes BM 5 kins i vctwwcedees 687,500 11,000,000 2,251,554 
i eC ae 300,000 4,146,418 1,136,920 
Norwich Union........sccsscecees 132,000 TS eee 
Palatine and United.............. 272,064 909,720 804,771 
i RE TTT 118,935 347,068 42,777 
3, Se roe 71,918 1,542,173 1,297,645 
MNS. Faces teed sigue se saci wnees 306,702 8,486,434 900,000 
ee 300,000 4,078,542 130,685 
SIMO, LOO ciciccccescomseese 180,000 2,530,703 893,425 
MARINE COMPANIES, 
Paid-up Capital. Assets. 

British and Foreign, Liverpool.............. £268,000 1,387,723 
General Marine, Dresden... .scccccssessee] = veess00« o return. 
Indemnity Mutual (Limited), London...... 201,000 * 329,000 
London Assurance 448,275 3:733,153 
POEL «gar cccdncnsdesdesendqnussecews 300,000 ,84I 
Marine, London............-+.e« 180,000 1,017,479 
Reliance, Liverpool 100,000 257,805 
BOR, LAVOE 5060s os ce cisewesslicccsies 100,000 518,514 
Standard, Liverpool. <..o00oss0sseevsaneesex 100,000 257,059 
PND, MINE 60:0:00ige os cn waaene stand 40,000 280,000 
Thames and Mersey Marine...... Ricadawen 200,000 1,164,974 
Union (Limited), Liverpool..............-- 142,240 513,829 
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An Interview With Richard Teece, F.1. A., F. F. A. 


RicHArD TEEcE, F. I. A., F. F. A., general manager and actuary of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society, finished his stay in the United States 
on last week, and sailed for Europe in the Aurania. During his briet 
visit he managed to get through a good deal of sightseeing, and was 
accorded a warm welcome by his brother actuaries, whom he met e” masse on 
two occasions, once at Hartford and again in New York, when the Actuarial 
Society of America tendered him a banquet. Before Mr. Teece left New 
York he cheerfully submitted to be interviewed by a representative of THE 
SPECTATOR, and talked very entertainingly on the methods of conducting 
business in the Australian colonies. 

He said: ‘* We have in Australasia a continent 2000 miles long from 
north to south, and 2500 miles wide from east to west, and in addition the 
island of Tasmania and New Zealand, some 1300 miles from us. This 
territory has over gooo miles of coast line, and is peopled by something less 
than 4,000,000 of inhabitants, little more than there are within a radius of 
thirty miles from New York. Nearly 800,000 of these people are located in 
Sydney and Melbourne, and the rest are scattered over the country. There- 
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fore, to get business we have to send our canvassing agents out into the 
country. When a trip of this nature is proposed, the agent secures his buggy 
and horses, which he pays for himself, and also a black boy to ride the spare 
horses, for, as he may be going to drive for several days right across the con- 
tinent, he has to take along about thirty horses. He notifies the company of 
his intentions and they send a doctor with him whose expenses they pay, but 
the agent is not allowed a cent for expenses. The agent starts off driving 
four horses in his buggy, and they go out into the country to get applications, 
A man is seen plowing in his field, the agent goes to him, talks to him, and 
perhaps gets his application. The doctor is on hand and makes the examina- 
tion ; the agent takes the premium, issuing a binding receipt for it, and then 
they drive to the next person in sight; and so they keep on to the end of the 
trip, covering the country from station to station, and driving often over 100 
miles ina day. This may seem a strange way of procuring business, but we 
have had a canvassing agent of the society make as much as $20,000 a year by 
just that kind of work. Of course it is a hard life to lead, but has its com- 
pensations in the many humorous features which are continually cropping up, 
and a good man can do very well at it. We have in Australia now nine ordi- 
nary life companies and one industrial, besides the three American companies, 
No English company attempts to do a life business out there. There has been 
more or less friction between our society and the American companies and 
more particularly with the Equitable Life, and this, I think, is owing to the 
different plans upon which the branch offices of the two companies are run, 
For instance, when we establish ja branch office we put in charge a salaried 
man, whose business it is to watch the agents and protect the society’s interest. 
As his compensation does not depend on the amount of business secured, he 
sees that only good business is reported and that the agents are working in a 
perfectly legitimate manner. On the other hand, the American offices have 
made their branch managers dependent on commissions, which plan, although 
it may be an incentive to work and secure a great pile of new business, does 
not conduce to what we consider clean work. The agents of the American 
offices have made some of the grossest misrepresentations about us as well as 
about themselves, and these tactics, although they may have succeeded for a 
while, are beginning to be felt ina retroactive manner, for they are having hard 
work now to hold their own. 

** How do you account, Mr, Teece, for the remarkably low lapse ratio in 
your society?” 

‘*T attribute it to the fact that so long as there is a shilling left of the sur- 
render value to maintain the policy, we do not allow it to lapse. Whena 
man fails to pay his premium he is notified that the policy is continued in 
force, and he can come in and pay the premium when he is able, with the 
addition of a small fine. These notices are sent out frequently, and the man 
is kept reminded of his standing with the society. He may miss several pay- 
ments, and then come in some day and pay up some of them and let the 
others go, but until the surrender value is exhausted his policy does not for- 
feit. The way this works may be seen from the following figures embracing 
the years 1873 to 1892. In that time 135,971 policies became overdue and 
were sustained out of surrender value. No less than 109,910 of these were 
reinstated, 5467 were forfeited, 2491 were surrendered, 871 became claims by 
death and were paid, and 145 matured and were also paid, while 170, say, 
are still being kept in force. We have found that such liberality pays, and 
that the more liberal our policies have been made the better it has been for 
us. Your large companies here have-not got in force to-day as much as they 
have written in the last five years, while we have over sixty-three per cent of 
the amount written since the society began business. It pays the company 
better to hold the man than to let him lapse, and our reports prove it. As 
instancing the prosperity of the society, I may say that we have in our treas- 
ury nearly half a million sterling more ihan the entire amount of premiums 
paid by the existing policies, and no other society in the world, I believe, can 
equal that achievement. Our rates of expense are very low and our divi- 
dends very high. In the triennium ending with 1892 the percentage of profit 
divided on premiums received was 41.6 per cent, and there has been a steady 
increase in this percentage since the first division was made.” 

* * * * 

The forty-fourth annual report of the Australian Mutual Provident So- - 
ciety, which has just come to hand, shows that Mr, Teece is the manager of 
an extremely prosperous company. The new business actually written in 1892 
was 12,585 policies for £3,791,221. Claims amounting to £429,470 arose 
under 793 policies by the death of 678 members, and 255 endowment policies 
matured. amounting to £119,176. The accumulated fund increased 
x4 796,412, and is now £11,328,448. The surplus amounted to £662,272, of 
which £ 504,261 will be divided among the members. The policies in force 
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now number 116,205 for the sum of £38,888,283. Since the organization of 
the society it has received over £15,000,000 for premiums, and has paid all 
its death claims and commissions from its interest earnings. 





The Banker’s Life of Minnesota. 


IN a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR reference was made to the Bankers Life 

.of St. Paul, Minn., and we took occasion to criticise the company for its ap- 
parent extravagance of management. The president has seen fit to write a 
letter on the subject, which we reprint in full : 


THE SPECTATOR CoMPANY, New York. 

GENTLEMEN—My attention has been called to an article reflecting on this 
association in your issue of June 8, and as it contains statements entirely at 
variance with facts, I cannot allow it to pass unnoticed. 

You state ‘‘ rumors have been rife of dissensions among the officers and di- 
rectors which cannot fai] to have a disquieting effect upon the members,” etc. 
To this I give an unqualified denial; there is not a werd of truth in it, and 
you have been most egregiously deceived. Allow me to call your attention to 
the following comparative figures for years 1890, 1891 and 1892: 




















EXPENSES. INCREASE. Cost. 
Omitting Death Losses ; . 
Paid and Cost of Of hry 7 m | Per Cent. 
Investments. wy , 
MID eats sd <ienesse0s06er- $49,869.78 $1,100,000 4-53 
TEOT 2... ccccccccccscccces 90, 320.29 3,340,000 2.70 
TEQR. 50. oc ccccce cocccccs 199,813.62 10,250,000 1.95 








An analysis of the figures of the eight (8) leading assessment companies for 
1892, as rendered to the Insurance Commissioner of the State of Illinois, 
shows there were only two (2) whose percentages were below 1.95 per cent, 
while in the remaining five (5) the percentages were very much greater. I 
enclose a copy of this report in order that you may satisfy yourselves as to the 
correctness of what I state. 

After admitting that the company’s report for 1892 showed a gain of $172,- 
317 for the year, you add: ‘‘ The excess of income over disbursements in the 
same period was only $28,145,” but with our figures in your possession you 
could readily have seen that, while we paid out $149,544 25 for death losses, 
we collected only $120,280.57 for mortuary assessments, thereby materially 
increasing the ratio of expense to income. 

On 31 December, 1890, our guarantee trust fund was $239,613.39 

On 31 se 1891, ae “6 as se 308,472.89 

On 31 “e 1892, e se Lhd “e 499,960.14 
Showing this company was never previously in as strong a financial condition 
as on the last date. 

The last paragraph in your article is certainly calculated ‘‘ to have a dis- 
quieting effect upon the members,” but, as I am sure you could have had no 
intention of deing an injustice to this association, I feel quite confident (with 
the figures as now presented to you) you will see the justice of making the 
necessary corrections to your article. Yours respectfuily, 

CORTLANDT M, TAYLOR, 
President. 

Mr. Taylor gives an unqualified denial to our statement that rumors have 
been rife of dissensions among the officers and directors. If there have been 
no dissensions, then it speaks well for the imperturbability of those gentlemen, 
but the rumors have certainly been current or we would not have heard of 
them. Our correspondents and agents. cover the country pretty thoroughly, 
and keep us well posted as to the status of the various insurance organizations, 
and they have sent us the current talk about the Bankers from time to time. 
President Taylor ignores our figures showing the great increase in the ratio of 
expenses to income, and starts off on another tack showing the cost of the 
new business. But the vital point to the old members is not how much each 
dollar of new business is costing, but how much of their contributions are 
going for expenses, and a man is well entitled to pause and consider when he 
finds his company paying out over fifty-two per cent of its income in expenses. 
The Bankers of St. Paul seems to live on the theory that its members must 
get the mouse’s share of the receipts, for in 1892 out of every $100 it dis- 
bursed $57 went for expenses, and only $43 to the members. This is vastly 
in excess of other prominent organizations, such as the Mutual Reserve Fund, 
the Northwestern Masonic Aid and the Bankers Life Association of Des 
Moizes, Ia., which latter organization, we believe, was the originator of the 
system on which the Minnesota company works. Mr. Taylor boasts that his 
company was never in as strong a financial condition as now, and points to his 
guaranty fund of $499,960 as evidence. But $245,883, or nearly fifty per cent 
of this fund, is in the pockets of the members, and is as yet unavailable for 
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actual use by the company. We repeat that the insurance furnished by the 
Bankers is increasing in cost at a rate which is too rapid to augur anything 
but disaster. In 1892 the average cost to each member for death losses and 
expenses increased fifty-five per cent over 1891. If it keeps on at that rate 
in 1893 where will the company be in a few years’ time? Expenses must be 
reduced or ruin stares it in the face. There is open dissatisfaction among the 
members, and one of them at least has been honest enough to confess it, and 
to address a printed circular to other members with a view to receiving united 
action to enforce a change of management. Whether this dissatisfaction is to 
spread until it permeates the whole membership and causes rapid withdrawals 
is a matter that the officers have in their own hands. Certainly there is some- 
thing wrong with the Bankers Life. 





Kentucky and Tennessee Underwriters Meet. 


THE third annual meeting of the Kentucky and Tennessee Underwriters 
Association was held at Louisville, Ky., on the 12th and 13th inst. The 
report of the whisky rating committee was received and adopted. This report 
fixed the tariffs on different classes of warehouses. Various other committees 
submitted reports, chiefly in regard to local troubles, and President Murray 
delivered his annual address, making several suggestions relating to difficul- 
ties in association work and the conduct of the business. After the appoint- 
ment of a committee on the president’s address, the election of officers took 
place. The new officers are: President,C. D. Thompson, Harrodsburg ; 
vice-president, C. T. Baird, Louisville ; secretary, A. W. Westgate, Louis- 
ville ; executive committee, E. J. Watkins, G. A. Curry, J. ©. Johnston, J. 
P. Singleton and U. F. Moss, 

On Tuesday morning the report of the committee was. received and, with 
one amendment, was adopted. After the reception of a report from the com- 
mittee on valued policy law in Kentucky, suggesting the attachment of a three- 
fourth value warrantee clause to all policics, and transacting some minor 
business, the meeting adjourned. 





F The Electrical Hazard in Marine Risks. 


THE following interesting report is quoted from The Chicago Tribune : 


A marine loss possessing features of unusual interest and one that throws 
some light on the question of the electrical hazard has just been adjusted by 
experts. The loss was to a cargo of oats in the steamer Selwyn Eddy, which 
was damaged by fire and smoke on the passage between Chicago and Buffalo. 
The loss was appraised at $10,072. The interest attaches to the conclusions 
arrived at by the experts as to the origin of the injury. After an examina- 
tion of the vessel’s hold the experts reported that they found the hold equipped 
with electric lights, but the wiring in safe and goed condition. They found 
that there had been three fires in the immediate locality of the electric lights. 
In the case of two of these the fire had consumed everything, but in the 
third instance the wires were found intact but the lamp destroyed, thereby 
furnishing them a clew. They found, too, that the ship’s hold had been 
filled w.th grain to a point above and surrounding the lights, and that the 
lights had been left burning after the grain was in. By this means they con- 
cluded such heat was developed by the lights as was enough, when confined 
by the cargo, to dry and finally carbonize the grain. It then became inflam- 
mable and igrited, causing the damage. These lights would have been above 
an ordinary cargo of wheat or iron ore, but oats being far lighter the ship’s 
tonnage brought them above the lights. 





Gleanings from Foreign Exchanges. 


A NUMBER of British managers are just now more than ever anxious about 
looking into the fire business in the United States and intend visiting there. 
Some disagreeable people say that if there were not the Chicago show to be seen 
as well, they would be better able to conceal their anxiety about the fire busi- 
ness. People will say these uncharitable things. I am sorry no chance has 
enabled me to join them in the trip. 

Charles V. Povah, life manager of the Lancashire, has been promoted to 
the position of sub-manager, which probably means rather an extension than 
a change of duties. 

The Metropolitan is ene of those old and wealthy institutions which still 
adheres to its antiquated notions, and will not employ any one who is paid 
on commission for the introduction of business. It is hinted that some peo- 
ple have pay and allowances, and that it is as good to take your pay in meal 
asin malt. But at any rate the office never pays commission as such. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that an office of. wealth and reputation 
in its fifty-eighth year only issued 268 policies, insuring £220,000, and pro- 
ducing a new premium income of £7782. The chairman at the meeting ridi- 
culed the high commissions paid by some of the offices, but he did not say 
that there was no safe middle course in which substantial additions to the 
business might be made with only a moderate allowance in the way of com- 
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mission. But so long as the office can go on adding to its reserves and re- 
ducing its premiums, it is of little use preaching more advanced doctrines to 
the directors, They are content with the status in quo. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe fire premiums, after deducting re- 
insurances, amounted to £1,585,195 ; losses, £1,029,567 ; surplus, without 
the additions of interest, £70,543, of which £44,000 has been left in the fire 
account to increase the reinsurance fund, which now amounts to £714,000, 
in addition to the general reserve of £1,300,000. The balance has been car- 
ried to profit and loss. 

In the life department 845 policies were issued, insuring £471,525, and 
producing a new premium income of £16,289. The total premium income, 
after deducting the premiums for reinsurances, amounted to £227,420. The 
sum of £137,449 was received for annuities, amounting to £12,893 a year; 
and, during the year, annuitants had died relieving the company from yearly 
payments amounting to £7544. The life and annuity funds have been in- 
creased by £117,075, and now amount to £4,395,600. The dividends now 
proposed will, with the ten shillings paid in November last, bring up the divi- 
dend for the year to thirty shillings per share. The directors adopt the forged 
transfers acts, and make no charge for certificates sent in for endorsement. A 
loss ratio of sixty-five per cent of the premiums and a surplus of £70,000 are 
results which, for such a year as 1892 was to most offices, can fairly be 
claimed as a brilliant success. The American business, which has been so 
unsatisfactory to so many offices, has proved the reverse to the Liverpool and 
London, since it has received ninety-two millions of dollars in thirty-two 
years, spent seventy-nine millions, received eighty-five millions in premiums, 
paid fifty-four millions in losses, equal to fifty-eight per cent on the income, 
and sixty-four per cent on the premiums as an average extending over the 
period of thirty-two years aforesaid. 

The Security Burglary Insurance Company has scored one, and got a long 
line of advertising gratis by reporting the fact that the much bejeweled key 
which was used in the opening ceremony at the Imperial Institute was insured 
with them from the date of its arrival in London to the moment at which it 
passed into the hands of Her Majesty, the Queen. The paragraph was neatly 
written and sent round, and it duly made its appearance in nearly every paper 
throughout the country. It was a smart stroke, and deserved to succeed. But 
it is not every British manager who could see such a chance, and some who 
did see it would deem it infra dig. 

Shand & Mason have secured the fire protection arrangement at the Impe- 
rial Institute, and have built fer it a special steam fire engine capable of rais- 
ing steam in four minutes from cold water, It is there in case of fire, and is 
also made useful in filling the water tanks, which hold 25 000 gallons, and 
feed eighty hydrants which they have erected in various parts of the building. 

The North British and Mercantile have just held their eighty-third annual 
meeting. The fire premiums, after deducting reinsurances, amounted to 
£ 1,467,318, an increase of £25,co0 as compared with the previous year. The 
losses amount to £998,384. After setting aside one-third of the net premiums 
against current risks, the balance to the credit of profit and loss amounts to 
£172,447. This includes about £ 80,000, consisting of profit on the sale of 
investments and the unappropriated balance brought forward from 1891. The 
expenses show a diminished percentage on the premiums, and it was hoped 
that the reduction might be carried still further. In the life department 7275 
policies were issued, insuring £ 2,464,627 and producing a new premium in- 
come of £88,427. This is a great increase as compared with the previous 
year, and was by far the largest new business ever reported by the company. 
The claims amounted, with bonus additions and after deducting reinsurances, 
to £521,292. The life fund stands at £6. 101,739, an increase for the year of 
nearly a quarter million. Two hundred and eighteen thousand six hundred 
and ninety-five pounds was the amount received as consideration for annuities, 
and the amount that has fallen in was £7841. Dividend £1 per share, leaving 
£62,447 to be carried forward. 

There does not seem to be anything unnatural and extra risky in a Forester 
up a tree; yet a caseof this kind has just excited some attention here. A 
Forester got up a tree and sustained thereby certain injuries which caused him 
to declare himself on the sick fund of his lodge. The committee would not 
grant him relief and the secretary was summoned before the magistrates. He 
pleaded the rules, and that the court had no jurisdiction. But the magistrates 
would not have it, but awarded the Forester £5 10s.; and on appeal the 
higher court confirmed this decision. 





—The New Haven Fire Underwriters Association has elected John C. 
Nerth, president ; H. C. Warren, vice-president, and Dwight E. Bowers, sec- 
retary and treasurer, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The Caledonian has entered Vermont. 

—O. W. Barrett of Chicago is reported to be dying. 

—Kentucky has admitted the Teutonia of New Orleans. 

—The loss on the Buffalo coal-yard fire is placed at $800,000. 

—The Hamilton of New York has declared a three per cent dividend. 

—The Long Island Co-operative Fire advertises that it will write all 
risks, . 

—Within two months the death-rate of New York city has decreased nearly 
one-third. 

—The annual meeting of the Exchange Fire of New York takes place on 
the 28th inst. 

—J. M. Lewis of New York has resigned the agency of the Citizens 
of Cincinnati. 

—The Union and International marine insurance companies of England 
will consolidate. 

—It is estimated that the losses at Fargo will consume 95 per cent of the 
involved insurance. 

—The paid-up capital of the Indemnity of Davenport, Ia., has been in- 
creased to $34,630. 

—Uticaand Amsterdam, N. Y., are to be rated according to the Universal 
Mercantile Schedule. 

—Hickok & Hickok is the title of a new insurance firm at Vergennes, Vt., 
composed of J. S. Hickok and his son. 

—The Insurance Company of North America has contributed $1000 to the 
pension fund for Philadelphia firemen. 

—W. A. Burbank, formerly secretary of the Kansas Farmers of Abilene, 
died recently of typhoid fever in Chicago. 

—Mortgage clauses will incur a charge of one-half of one per cent in 
Arkansas under a new rule of the State board, 

—A quarterly dividend of two per cent will be paid on and after July 15, 
to stockholders of the Lincoln of Washington. 

—Frank V. Van Heusen of Amsterdam, N. Y., one of the insurance firm 
of A. T. Van Heusen & Son, died last week. 

—T. J. Burtch of Reno, Kan., claims that he represented the insured when 
placing policies in F. P. Elwes & Co.’s companies. 

—The Insurance Departments of Pennsylvania and Kansas are in hot pur- 
suit of agents or brokers conducting illegal business. 

—The committee of eight to obtain signatures to the Niagara Falls agree- 
ment was scheduled to meet at Chicago last Tuesday. 

—Wnm. A. Zahn, the well-known insurance agent of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
secretary and treasurer of the Standard Bond Brick Company. 

—The Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Baltimore has been admitted to Illinois, 
and will soon apply for admission to Minnesota and Michigan, 

—A change in the membership basis of the Association of Fire Underwriters 
of New York State from field men to companies is being agitated. 

—A report of the Home of New Orleans, as of June 1, shows a net surplus 
of $1724. The Home's capital was impaired on January 1, 1893, $21,098. 

—The British Columbia Fire of Victoria has reinsured in the Albion Fire 
of London. The latter was formerly known as the Fire Insurance Association, 


—According to newspaper reports, the fire which destroyed the electric 
light plant at Elizabeth, . J., last Monday, was started by an electric wire. 


—E. R. Kennedy, president of the New York Board, gave a farewell 
dinuer last Friday to J. B. Moffat, secretary and manager of the Manchester 
Fire. 

—An engraving showing pictures of the officers and general managers of 
the American Casualty of Baltimore is sent out to friends by Beecher, Schenck 
& Co. 

—It has been decided by the Supreme Court that the law imposing a tax 
on insurance premiums for the benefit of firemen’s pension funds is uncon- 
stitutional. 

—A new Company, which may be called the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, has been formed at Lebanon, Pa., with « capital of $200,000, Tempo- 
rary officers are: President, John B. Rauch; vice-president, Mayor Garrett ; 
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secretary, J. T. Nitrauer; treasurer, Major Moyer; general agent, O. C. 
Desh ; solicitor, Jacob E. Reinoehl. A committee on name and by-laws was 
appointed. 

—Special reductions in rates for the use of coinsurance and three fourths 
clauses will be allowed in Missouri. 

—A court sitting at New Philadelphia, O., decides that a local agent has 
no authority to act for his company in any way exceptto solicit business and 
collect premiums. 

—The Great Northern Insurance Guarantee Company of Winnipeg has 
been formed to guarantee the policies of the Great Northern Fire, L. L. 
Smith’s new company. 

—While willing to co-operate with the local board at Charleston, S. C., 
the Germania declines to be governed by South-Eastern Tariff Association 
rules and agreements. 

—The Washington of Marietta, O., has stopped business. 
reported to amount to $16, exclusive of some premium notes taken on reinsur- 
ing the Central Ohio. 

—lItis reported that Chief Clerk Hubbard of the Illinois Auditor’s Office 
is a candidate for the new office of Insurance Commissioner of Illinois, the 
salary attached to which is $5000 per annum. 

—At the New York offices of the North British and Mercantile, Home, 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Lancashire, Sun and Niagara have been 
formed base-ball nines which compose the Insurance Base-Ball League. 


Its assets are 


—Several agents of the National Indemnity and Dividend Association of 
Huntington, W. Va., have been arrested. The concern has never been 
licensed in West Virginia, but has been doing business in that State and 
Kentucky. 

—The Atlas Fire and Marine of Hernando, Miss., has voted to change its 
name and headquarters, the former to the Southern Insurance Company and 
the latter to Corinth, Miss. J. A. Green is president fro ¢em., and F. W. 
Buckner is secretary. 

—The local board of fire underwriters in annual session at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., elected the following officers: President, E. W. Walker ; treasurer, A. 
W. Childs; secretary, L. D. Taylor ; rating committee, S. H. Sherman, E. S. 
Leonard and Geo. H. Ball. 

—Frank Jones, president of the Granite State Fire of Portsmouth, N. H., 
has issued his customary invitation to the agents of the company to be his 
guests at the Wentworth, at Newcastle, from Saturday July 1, over Sunday. 
A banquet will be given Saturday evening. 

—We are grateful to the Insurance Commissioners of Maryland and Min- 
nesota for a copy of each of their reports for the year 1892. That for Mary- 
land is complete in one volume, while the part of the Minnesota report re- 
ceived relates to fire and marine insurance only. 

—The committee of eight appointed at the Niagara Falls meeting met 
Tuesday at Chicago and arranged to submit the resolutions of the meeting 
for contingent approval of the companies, which shall be binding when rati- 
fied at a future meeting to be called by the committee. 

—According to The New Orleans Daily States, Superintendent Pierce of 
New York has decided to enforce the reciprocal laws of that State on Louis- 
iana companies doing business in New York by requiring them to publish 
their annual statements in two daily papers for thirty days. 

—The Nationa) Convention of Mutual Life and Accident Underwriters 
opened Tuesday at Chicago with forty-five companies represented by sixty-six 
delegates. The president's annual address was delivered and reports received 
from the executive committee, the accident section and vice-presidents repre- 
senting different sections of the country. 

—The Roanoke Underwriters Agency of Roanoke, Va., (capital, $200,000; 
said to be paid up $130,000) is a new orgagization to write fire risks, Its 
officers are: President, Asa Rogers; vice-presidents, W. H., Tinsley and 
Edward White ; secretary and treasurer, J. D. Pickard ; general manager, 
Hubert L. Smith ; special agent, Kenneth McCoy. 

—Insurance criticises us for contending that the electrical hazarc is a reality. 
Perhaps Insurance does not know that this fact, which is so familiar as to 
need no demonstration to the editor of the aforesaid journal and to practical 
fire underwriters, is denied by The Electrical Age and its sympathizers, for 
whose benefit the substantiating incident (as well as the previous ‘‘ remarks ”’) 
was written. 

—A clause which is being used in policies issued on risks in the district of 
Boston which is subject to the one per cent advance, reads as follows: 
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‘** This policy is accepted by the assured with the understanding that the in 
suring company will cancel from date of issue and reissue from said original 
date at the new schedule rate specifically adjusted, or, if the company so 
prefers, it may cancel charging pro rata of the new schedule rate, and retire 
from the risk,” 

—The North American Life of Toronto, Ont., is one of the most enter- 
prising of Canadian life insurance companies. It was the first Candian com- 
pany to adopt the tontine system and its maturing policies show results in 
excess of the estimates in use. The company earns a high rate of interest and 
the excellent character of its investments is shown by the small amount of 
overdue interest at the close of last year, being but slightly in excess of one- 
half of one per cent of its assets. Some of the essentials of the success of 
the North American are to be attributed to its liberal and varied forms of 
insurance, combined with its liberal principles and practices, the prompt 
payment of death claims immediately upon satisfactory proofs of death—a 
practice introduced in its own country almost twelve years ago—and which 
has greatly contributed to its popularity as a policy-holders’ company. Wm. 
McCabe, F. I. A., F. S. S., the company’s managing director, has been Jong 
and favorably known to the profession in the United States and Canada, and 
is agentleman thoroughly conversant with every detail of the work. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 


—The new Bijou theatre at Boston will be equipped with Walworth sprinklers. 

—Grinnell sprinklers are being installed in the two buildings owned by J. C. 
Tileston in Boston's conflagration district. 

—lt is reported that the Glen Wood Pulp Mill, located at Ballston Spa, N. Y., 
which was damaged by fire on Monday, was equipped with Grinnell sprinklers, 
No particulars are given. 

—An improvement in the automatic valve of the Manufacturers Automatic 
Sprinkler Company changes the location of the river; same now opening at the 
top instead of at the back as formerly, thus doing away with much friction. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—F. W. Vaughan, agent for the 4@tna Life, at Norfolk, Va. 

—Thomas C. Lee, agent tor the British America, at Lowell, Mass. 

—Hail & Guntrum, agents for the British America, at Cincinnati, O. 

—Cudworth & Childs, agents for the Caledonian, at Brattleboro, Vt. 

—W. H. Hart, Portland, general agent for Maine for the A£tna Life. 

—F. H. Frizzle, agent for the British America of Toronto, at Lynn, Mass. 

—Geo. D. Lutz, Topeka, Kan., special agent for the Kansas Mutual Life. 

— Maxwell & Berry, agents at San Francisco for the Firemens of Baltimore. 

—H. C. Schnell & Co., agents for the Merchants of Newark, at Cincinnati, O. 

—Powell, Daily & Moer, general agents for the Home Life, at Terre Haute, Ind. 

—James H. Means, special agent for the Massachussets Mutual Life, at Cin- 
cinnati. 

—W. H. Patterson, Dallas, State agent for Texas for the Hartford Life and 
Annuity. 

—John Whitney & Co., agents at Covington, Ky., for the Scottish Union and 
National. 

—S.R. Mitchell, general agent for the Phoenix Mutual Life,with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—N. J. Bennett, Chicago, agent tor Cook county, IIl., for the Fidelity Fire and 
Marine of Cincinnati. 

—L. A. Lent, Cincinnati, manager for the Mercantile Credit for southern Ohio 
and northern Kentucky. 

—Louis H. Wolfe, special agent for the Guardian for Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado, headquarters at Denver. 

—4rthur O'Leary, agent at Providence, R. I., for the Agricultural of Watertown 
and the United States Fire of New York. 

—Gen. T. S. Peck, Burlington, Vt.; Clarence A. Hammett, Newport, R. I.; 
James H. Hill & Co., New London, Conn., and John D. Slade & Co., Fall River, 
Mass., agents for the Palatine of Manchester. 
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